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FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 1836. 
Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1836. With Poetical Illustrations by 
L. E. L. 4to. pp. 58. London, 1835. Fisher, Son & Co. 

No fewer than thirty-six engravings grace this annual volume ; and when we 
say that they are nearly all illustrated bythe pen of L. E. L., we are saying 
that they have received al! the charm and variety which genius can bestow on 
such subjects from the pencilof art. The portraits have been judiciously left 
with merely their titles, without poetical embellishment: and Lord Mulgrave, 
Princess Esterhazy, Sir 'T. M. Hardy, and Bishops Smith and Oldham, are thns 
mere pictoral features of the volume. 
and several home landscapes, of much beauty and interest. ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ has also supplied some plates, which the muse of Bernard Barton has 
adorned. Other pieces are by Dr. Maginn, and two or three anonymous writers. 

Having thus briefly stated of what this year’s Scrap-book consists, we proceed, 
by afew selections, to shew that in literature, as in art, it is deserving of the 
same popularity which has attended all its elder brethren. 
lady’s boudcir-table it is the very thing. 





There are a good many Indian subjects, | 


To lay upon a fair | 


A few sketches of London, or rather thoughts suggested by contemplating | 


different spots inthe metropolis, are full of character and a melancholy reflec- 
tiveness. For example, Piccadilly. 
** How wonderful the common street, 
Its tumult and its throng, 
The burrying of the thousand feet 
That bear life’s cares along ! 


How strongly is the present felt, 
With such a scene beside ! 

All sounds in one vast murmur melt 
The thunder of the tide. 


All hurry on—none pause to look 
Upon another’s face : 

The present is an open book 

None read, yet all must trace. 


The poor man hurries on his race, 
His daily bread to find : 

The rich man has yet wearier chase, 
For pleasure’s hard to bind.” 


‘** Grosvenor Square,” a ‘ City Churchyard,” and ‘Oxford Street,” are the 
themes of similar musings; and the * Falls of Niagara’ are converted into the 
scene of a pathetic Indian ba!lad-tale, than which we can hardly choose a better 
specimen for our page. 

“THE INDIAN GIRL. 
She sat alone beside her hearth— 
For many nights alone ; 
She slept not on the pleasant couch 
Where fragrant. herbs were strewn. 


At first she bound her raven hair 
With feather and with shell ; 

But then she hoped ; at length, like night, 
Around her neck it fell. 


They saw her wandering mid the woods, 
Lone, with the cheerless dawn ; 

And then they said, * Can this be her 
We called * The Startled Fawn?’ 


Her heart was in her large sad eyes, 
Half sunshine and half shade ; 
And love, as love first springs to life, 
Of every thing afraid. 
The red leaf far more heavily 
Fell down to autumn earth 
Than her light feet-—which seemed to move 
To music and to mirth. 


With the light feet of early youth, 
What hopes and joys depart ! 

Ah! nothing like the heavy step 
Betrays the heavy heart. 


It is a usval history 
That Indian girl could tell ; 
Fate sets apart one common doom 
For all who love too weil. 


The proud—the shy—the sensitive,— 
Life has not many such ; 

They dearly buy their happiness, 
By feeling it too much. 


A stranger to her forest home, 
That fair young stranger came ; 
They raised for him the funeral song— 
For him the funeral flame. 


Love sprang from pity,—and her arins 
Around his arms she threw ; 
She told her father, ‘If he dies, 
Your daughter dieth too.’ 
For her sweet sake they set him free— 
He lingered at her side ; 
And many a native song yet tells 
Of that pale stranger’s bride. 
Two years have past—how much two years 
Have taken in their flight! 
They’ve taken from the lip its smile, 
And from the eye its light. 
Poor child! she was a child in years— 
So timid and so young ; 
With what a fond and earnest faith 
To desperate hope she clung! 
His eves grew cold—his voice grew strange— 
They only grew more dear. 
She served him meekly, anxiously, 
With love—half faith—half fear 
And can a fond ar 
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Poor child! what lonely days she pass d, 


With not 
Bat bitter taunts, and careless words, 


And looks more 


ng to recall 


cold than all 





| more), and represents a boy, not unlike Mrs. Keeley in a pettish character, tear- | sye seen the masts of a thousand ships. 








Alas! for love that sits alone, 
Forsaken, and yet fond : 

The grief that sits beside the hearth, 
Life has no grief beyond. 


He left her, but she followed him— 
She thought he could not bear 

When she had left her home for him, 
To look on her despair. 


Adown the strange and mighty stream 
She took her lonely way ; 

The stars at night her pilots were, 
As was the sun by day. 


Yet mournfally—how mournfully !—- 
The Indian look’d behind, 

When the last sound of voice or step 
Died on the midnight wind. 


Yet still adown the gloomy stream 
She plied her weary oar: 

Her husband—he had left their home, 
And it was home no more. 


She found him—but she found in vain,— 
He spurned her from his side ; 

He said her brow was al] too dark, 
For her to be his brice. 


She grasped his hands,—her own were cold,— 
And silent turned away, 

As she had not a tear to shed, 
And not a word to say. 


And pale as death she reached her boat, 
And guided it along ; 

With broken voice she strove to raise 
A melancholy song. & 


None watched the lonely Indian girl,— 
She pass’d unmark’d of all, 

Until they saw her slight canoe 
Approach the mighty Fall! 


Upright, within that slender boat 
They saw the pale girl stand, 

Her dark hair str ing far behind— 
Uprais’d hem ate hand. 


The air is filled with shriek and shout— 
They call, but call in vain ; 

The boat amid the waters dash’d— 
"Twas never seen againg!” 

We like ancient customs and all that revives them in our memory. 

‘* In the olden time,when the churches were strewn with rushes, the ceremony 
of changing them was a yearly religious festival. The custom, once universal, 
now lingers only in some of the remote northern districts. ‘There, bunches of 
rushes, gaily ornamented, attended by banners and music, are still borne in tri- 
umph by the young people of the village. ast remains of that pastoral poetry 
which ounce characterised ‘ merrie England.’ ” 

Another of the engravings is called the ** Young Destructive” (by C. Wrank- 


ing papers all to pieces; and in order to exemplify the playful, as well as the 
tender and descriptive, we conclude our notice with the verses bestowed vpon 
this subject :— 
‘Tn truth I do not wonder 
To see them scattered round 
So many leaves of knowledge— 
Some fruit must sure be found 


The ‘ Eton Latin Grammar’ 
Has now its verbs declin’d ; 

And those of Lindley Murray 
Are not so far behind. 


Oh! days of bread and water— 
How many I recall, 

Past—sent into the corner; 
Your face towards the wall. 


Oh ! boundaries of Europe ! 
Oh! rivers great and sma!!! 
Oh! islands, gulfs, and capitals! 
How I abhorr’d ye all! 


And then those dreadful tables 
Of shillings, pence, and pounds ! 

Though I own their greater trouble 
In after life abounds. 

*Tis strange how memory lingers 
About those early hours ; 

And we talk of happy childhood, 
As if such had been ours. 

But distance lends enchantment 
To all we suffer'd then; 

Thank Heaven, that I never 
Can be a child again.” 

Before we close, we must remonstrate with our fair author for using the vul- 


garism “ /ay down,” p. 6, and also for painting the Valley of Linmouth as a | 


‘gloomy place.” The artists have in this misled the poet; who, if she had 
ever seen that loveliest of the valleys in all England, would have made it redo- 


lent of sunshine, happiness, and love, instead of the abode of darkness, sorrow, | 


| and misanthropy 


| wholesome restraint. 
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THE LOVE CHARM. 
By Miss Landon 

“‘ Very well, indeed. I see that I shall make quite a gardener of you in time.” 
The fair girl to whom this was addressed looked up in the old man’s face with a 
smile, and then went on with her task. This task consisted in tying up various 
flowering annuals, which, like many other things in this world, required a little 
A pretty little garden it was on which they were bestow- 
ing so much pains, both useful and ornamental. The straight 
beans had some tall stalks among them, that might have emulated their classical 
Jack the Giant Killer mounted to the Ogre’s castle, and the 
the praises which it did their master’s heart good to lavish u; 


peas deserved all on 


There was a background of cabbages, and some artichokes overlooked 


the neat quickset hedge. Gooseberries and currants were beginning to reddet 
amid their verdant leaves, the cherries were looking a sort of yellow coral, and 
the small crisp apples were alrea A blue tint was already appearing or 


} 


the lavender, and the pale young shoots were springing in the box edges which 


y set 


| had to remind him of his boyhood and his native Argyleshire. 


green rows of 


neatly surrounded the small flower-bed. ‘The porch at the door was covered 
with China roses, pretty delicate frail things without scent. But this was com- 
pensated by the cabbage roses, now opening their crimson depths full of summer 


_ and sweetness, wearing the richest blush that ever welcomed June. 


Adam Leslie was a happy man—be had all that a.long life had desired—a 
window looking into a street-—his house was the last of a row, a garden, and a 
small competence. He had past a number of years in the very heart of the 
city, where a dusty geranium, a pot of mignonette, anda blackbird, were all he 
He kept a small 

shop, whose profits just, and only just, maintained a wife and a large family. 
They were not destined long to be the burthen which in his moments of temper 
he sometimes called them,—wife, children, were carried one after another to the 
crowded cburch-yard in the next street. He wished that they had been buried 
in the country, for the country to him was the ideal of existence. Years past 
away, and found him still the same hard-working man, toiling he scarcely knew 
for what. Suddenly a new tie again bound him to existence. His brother died, 
and left an orphan daughter te his charge. Once more that dark and narrow 
staircase was mosical with childish feet—and Adam Leslie no longer sat down 
to an unshared and silent board. ‘The timid quiet little stranger soon became to 
him even as a child of his own. She had the blue eyes and bright hair of those 
| that he had lost. Like themmhe soon became anxious forher. ‘The cheek grew 
| paler day by day ; the tittle feet lost their lightness ; and the languid lip poured 
| forth less and less frequent its snatches of mountain song. Marion was accus~ 
tomed to air and exercise, and pined in the close street. ‘‘ Can I not keep even 
| one to be the juy of my old age,” thought the old man as he looked on the pale 
| and spiritless child, who bad drawn her stool towards him, and was resting her 
| head on his knee. His resolution was taken—he gave up sundry visions of 
| wealth and civic honours that of late had troubled him overmuch-——and gathering 
| together what he had, gave up the pursuit of more. He sold his shop, and re- 
| tired, as we have before said, on a small but comfortable independence. He 
| took a small house at Greenwich—something of lingering habit still kept him 
' near to the great city where he had passed so many years, and at first, it must 
| be confessed, he found time rather heavy on his hands. But an active mind 
soon makes occupation for itself, and in the course of a year Leslie had quite 
enough to do. In the meantime he was amply rewarded by the improvement in 
| Marion. The change did wonders for her. The cheek recovered its blooming 
| colours, and amended health soon showed itself in the amended spirits. Often 
| and often, when at work in bis garden, he heard her sweet laugh, like musical 
vells in the distance ; and her soft voice singing those eld songs which yet struck 
| a chord in his heart. 
But Marion, from the rosy child, was now grown up into the lovely young 
| woman, and there was one in particular who thought her so. Her engagement 
with Edward Meredith was known to, and approved by her uncle—certainly, in 
| the first instance, he did say that Marion might have done better—yet, a little 
| eloquence on the part of the lover, and a little silence and a few blushes on the 
part of the mistress, obtained his consent. 
Young Meredith had his way to make in the world, but his steadiness and ac- 
| tivity had made hima favourite with the merchant in whose counting-house he 
| was a clerk, and, in a couple more years, he confidently calculated on being able 
| to support a wife. Adam Leslie bad not much to give during his life, but at his 
| death Marion would inberit his little property. In this they were as happy as 
, youth and hope could make. Expectation is in itself a very pretty sort of realit:. 
| Night after night Edward used to row, or if the wind served, sail down the 
| ‘Thames, and land about a mile above Greenwich, when a quarter of an hour's 
| rapid walking brought him to Leslie’s hotise. He usually arrived there about 
eight, which just left time for a walk in the fine old park with Marion. Showly 
did they wander through those green and shadowy glades, where the deer feed sa 
| fearlessly, conscious, though scarce observant, of the beauty around them. They 
had no eyes for the Venetian palace at their side, through whose divided domes 
They looked not on the mighty city 
dark in the distance, nor on the green country that stretched far away ; they had 
eyes only for each other. But the natural influences around were not unfelt, the, . 
| soft air aided her companion’s words to raise the rich colour on Marion’s cheek ; 
and Edward grew more eloquent with the free breath that he drew on the fresh 
and open height, which the Scotch girl laughed at him fer calling hills. At nine 
punctually they returned to the house, when Marion used to disappear for a few 
minutes, ‘on hospitable cares intent,” and she and supper came in together, 
| They say suppers are very unwholesome, our grandfathers and grandmothers 
never discovered it, and Adam Leslie belonged to them; at all events, it waa 
very pleasant, when on a summer evening the little table was drawn to the win- 
| dow seat, which two of the party found quite large enough for their accommoda- 
| tion, and on the other side the old man in his large arm-chair. In this seat Adam 
| Leslie had three sources of happiness, he saw his supper, the clematis he had 
planted and trained round the window, and the young people who were to him as 
| his children. ‘* We shall have a thunder-shower soon,” had been his prophecy 
| the whole day,—* The wish had been father to the thought ; ’—still hour after 
| hour the dark clouds had passed provokingly away, taking their showers with 
them ; however, they were now gathering in good earnest. A low clap of thun- 
der growled in the distance, and the wind awoke on the branches. A shower of 
leaves. green fresh leaves falling before their time, whirled through the air. 
| This was followed by the pelting rain, and Edward shut down the window. The 
gardener congratulated himself and his peas and beans, and the supper went on 
with added cheerfulness. Suddenly Edward exclaimed, “ Look, Marion, how 
beautiful!” She turned and saw the clear silvery crescent of the new moon 
just emerged from a black cloud ; a ring of blue sky was around, and the’ edges 
| of the dense vay our were touched with light. 
** Ah!” exclaimed Marion, who had all the ready superstition of a moun- 
taineer, “I have seen the new moon through glass for the first time, and you 
| Edward, have shown it me.” tig 
“Tt is very unlucky,” continued her uncle, “to see the new moon through 
| glass for the first time.” 

Edward tried to laugh at the superstition, bot unshared mirth only damps the 
spirits of a smail circle, and be gave up the attempt. That night they parted 
somewhat sooner and less cheerfully than usual. The next morning was too 
glad and sunny for any ill omen to be recollected, and by a sort of tacit agree- 
ment the moon was kept quite out of the conversation, Marion a little ashamed 
of a belicf which she could not reason upon. and Edward as little liking to renew 
any subject in which he could not agree with her. 

A fortnight passed away, and the moon was at its full; Edward was now later 
of an evening than he usually had been, for an extreme pressure of business on 
the house in which he was employed made the work of extra hours necessary 
and he was only too glad to do anything that put him forward in his master’s 
favour. One night he was returning very late, but the tide setved, the night 
was a lovely night in June, and he enjoyed it, as those enjoy whose naturally 
poetic temperament is checked by their ordinary circumstances, but which lends 
the keenest delight to any touch of romance or beauty that breaks in upon the 
He floa'ed down the noble river with a navy resting on iis dark 


commonplace 


stream. ‘The light arched bridges, with the long lines of light trembling through 
them, were left far behind. ‘The huge dome of St. Paul's arose bathed in the 
moonlight, that giant fone of a giant city, a hundred spires were shining silvery 
in the gleam, and teaner objects were touched with a picturesque obscu- 
rity round was silence and rest. The myriad voices of London were still, 
and nothing vexed tie lulled ear of midnight. The only sounds were those that 
' t have soothed even the ear of sleep—t! ere was the languid waving to and 
fro of some loose sail, and the dip of Edward's oars. His little boat was the 
only moving thing on the water, for if the black colliers, whose gloomy canvass 


| was still spread, moved, the movement was imperceptible. But his light boat 
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went on and left behind a train of glittering bubbles, like the small stars that 
meet and mingle on the milky way. e 
He had now arrived at that more lonely portion of the river which preceded 

his landing. A little tired with rowing, he let the oars drop, and his boat glided 
with the stream, as he leant back gazing on the clear heaven above. He started, 
for a wild strain of music fleated on the ear. It was interrupted for a moment 
by the chiming of the clocks that, one mingling with the other, told the hour of 
twelve. They ceased, and the music rose distinct upon the ear. He gazed 
around afid saw, far away in the moonlight, a little boat, with a white and swell- 
ing sail. He rowed towards ‘it, and could distinguish the chords of some lute- 
like instrument, and the tones.of a human voice. As he came nearer, he saw 
that the little bark lay motionless on the river, and that it only held one person. 
The figure was too much muffled for observation, but the flowing drapery de- 
noted a woman—even if the sweet voice had left it douvtful—Edward remained 
entranced by the delicious singing. ‘I'he air was singularly wild, and the words 
were in a foreign tongue. but he thought in his heart he had never listened to 
music before. After pausing while 

‘* His spirit léke a swan did float 

Upon the silver breath of that sweet singing,” 





he rowed eagerly towards the mysterious bark. A dense cloud sailed over the 
moon, and the river fora few moments was shrouded in complete darkness. 
The moonlight softly broke through the dusky barrier, the dense veil melted into 
soft and glittering vapour ; again the river was flooded with light, but the music } 
had ceased, and the boat was gone. Edward strained his eyes in gazing round | 
the horizon, but in vain.—He listened, but no sound broke the profound stillness | 
till the clacks struck one. He started from the reverie in which he had been 
indulging, and snatching up the oars, rowed hastily to the landing-place. Fas- 

tening his boat, he proceeded hastily along the lane which he had so often trod- 
den. Twice he paused to breathe the coo! fresh air, for he was feverish, and 
his temples were throbbing, while that sweet strange air would not quit his ear. 
Late as it was, there was a light in the window of Adam Leslie’s cottage. and | 
a light step stole along the passage. and a soft hand unbarred the door; a few 
whispered words were all on which they might venture. for her uncle would have | 
been miseratie at the idea of Marion keeping such late vigils. Edward’s sleep 
that night was broken and troubled—that song ‘haunted him. In his dreams he | 
was again upon the water, he drew near to the strange boat, he spoke to its lady, 
and she raised ‘her veil, and he gazed ona face beautiful beyond ali that he had 
dreamed of ‘beauty. Morning came at last, but he woke weary and fevered. 

** How ill you look. dearest Edward,” said Marion, when they met at their 
early breakfast, “ you are overworking ‘yourself ;” and she gazed upon him with 
a tender anxiety which left him nota thought but for herself. She walked 
with him down-to the boat, yet he never alluded to the mysterious music of the 

preceding night, though it still rang in his ear, and mingled with even her sweet 
voice ; a shyness for which he could net himself account prevented his alluding | 
to the subject. he shrank from naming it; and when he reached the river, he 
cast a hasty and confused glance around, as if it must retain some conscious- 
ness. But all was bustle and life, the ships taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, were under a press of canvass, and boat and barge were in full activity 
Children were playing on the banks, and their shrill voices and laughter softened 
the deeper tones of manhood and business. Edward sought in vain that day to | 
fix his attention te the desk before him; still he heard that sweet low song. and 
faces of strange loveliness fluated before him. He was impatient for night, and 
when it came, he sprung into his boat, half fearfully, half eagerly. It was as | 
his heart foreboded, again be heard that melancholy song—again he saw the 
veiled figure in the little boat—the clocks too told the same hour, but this time 
he rowed -at once towards the stranger’s bark. The lady flung back her veil. 
and he at once recognised the lovely face that had so haunted his dreams. She | 
stretched forth her hand, as their boats lay alongside, and be took the small 
white fingers, that glittered in the moonlight with gems, in his own. But the 
touch was an electric shock, his boat seemed to sink from under him, a mighty 
sound was inchis ears, and‘he sank back insensible. 

He awoke as from sleep, confused and dizzy: he gazed round, and as he 
gradually recovered his senses, saw that he was ina vast hall. He lay fora 
while in a pleasant state of half consciousness. his gaze slowly taking note of 
the various @bjects by which he was surrounded. The hall was surrounded by 
pillars of malachite, wrought into the semblance of gigantic serpents that sup- 
ported the shining dome, and whose illomined heads made an enormous lamp in 
the centre. The partitions they formed were filled either by alcoves crowded with 
birds of rich and foreign plumage, or by paintings representing scenes in some 
farcountry. At one end was a large fountain which played in fantastic forms 
round an inner basin that shone with liquid fire, and mingling its reddening jets 
with the fountain’s clear and crystal ones. At the other end was a conservatory, 
#rowded with large beautiful flewers, but none of them familiar to Edward. 
Marble urns scattered around were wreathed with their magnificent blossoms, 
and some of the birds. loosened from the golden network, flitted past ; some with | 
crests of meteor-like.criinson, others spreading vast and radiant pinions coloured 
from the sunset. The waving of their pinions, and the falling of the fountain, 
were the only sounds heard in that stately hall ;—these, and one other: it was 
the lew soft breathing .of a woman. Edward heard it. and turning to the side 
from whence it came, saw, watching by his side, the strange beauty of the song 
and of the boat. She was tall beyond the ordinary height of woman, but stately 
in her grace as the ideal of a queen ad the reality of aswan. Her arms and 
feet were bare, but for the gems which encircled them. A white rebe swept 
around her in folds gathered at the waist by a golden girdle inseribed with signs 
and characters. Her hair was singularly thick, and of that purple blackness 
seen on the grape and the neck of the raven—black, with a sort of azure bloom 
uponit. It was fastened in large folds, which went several times round the 
head, and these were aderned with jewels and precious stones, like a midnight 
lighted with stars. Her complexion was a pale pure olive, perfectly colourless, | 
dut delicate as that.of a child. Her mouth was the only spot where the rose 
held dominion, and lips of richer crimson never opened to the morning. 

“Youth,” said she, in a low voice of peculiar sweetness, ‘I love thee ;— | 
night after night I have watched thy boat on yonder river. I know not what 
ahe customs of thy land may be ;~-I speak according unto mine. I have wealth 
—I Lave power—I have knowledge ;—I can share them all with thee.” 

Edward started to his feet—the image of Marion was uppermost in his 
thoughts. ‘ Lady,” he replied, uneonsciously imitating her own highwrought 
language, ‘‘in my country woman pleads not to man. I have not wooed. and I 
do not wish to win thee. Thou art wonderful and very fair, but thou art not my 
joye.” 

She looked at him fora moment with ber large dark eyes. “I think,’’ con- 
tinued she, ‘I could make thee love me, if thou wert te stay here awhile. [| 
pray thee, give mea lock of your sunny hair. I have seen none like it.” 

Edward gave her one of the bright curls which clustered golden around his 
head. 

‘ook around thee,” said the lady, “ for a little time. This hall is a triumph 
of myart. These birds and flowers belong to my native Mexico, and so do 
those glad valleys.” 

Edward gazed around in wonder, and while he gazed there came on the air 
the same melancholy song that he had heard while on the river. The very sound 
of his own steps disturbed him ; aid he flung himself on a couch, to enjoy. with- 
out interruption the exquisite melody ‘The intense perfume of the flowers in- 
toxicated him like wine. He felt as if lulled in a delicious trance, in which one 
image became more and more distinct—the pale but lovely face of his hostess 
His heart was filling with love for those radiant eyes. A softer fragrance 
breathed around him—it was her breath. He looked, and she was again bending 
over him; he saw himself mirrored in the moonlight of her eyes. 

“ You will not leave me!’ whispered she, in those soft sweet tones which 
were like notes from a lute. 

“« Neyer! "’ exclaimed the youth, and threw himself at her feet. 

Weeks had passed away, and done the work of years in Adam Leslie's cot- 
tage. His garden was now in the richest season of the year. The sunshine 
had settled into crimson on the peach ; the bloom was on the plum, and the dah- 
lias, whose colours might vie with a monarch’s clothing, crowded the garden with 
unwonted prodigality. Arm-in-arm the old man and his niece wandered around 
the now mournful garden; he trying to speak that comfort which his every look 
belied, and she trying to smile as if she believed him ; but the tears rose into her 
eyes as she tried to smile. It was now more than six weeks since Edward's 
mysterious disappearance, aud the little hope that had once been cherished was | 
now dying fast away. That night, after Adam Leslie had gone to bed, Marion 
strolled into the garden. She could not sleep, and the lovely moonlight she | 
thought might soothe her. Alas, the tears that had been in her eyes all day now 
began to flow, when suddenly the sound of footsteps roused her attention. She 
raised her face from her hands, and saw a little deformed negro-woman standing 
beside her. 


| 


carried home in a brain fever, from which she never recovered 
gasp they thought her sensible, for her eyes wandered round the room in search 
of her uncle; she caught sight of his face—a scarcely perceptible smil+ past 
over her countenance, and in that smile she died. The house and garden still 


Edward, old love must revive, even if he had deserted her for another. Led on 
by some strange fascination, she followed the little negro woman. They came 
to the river side, where a smal! boat was mocred, and when her companion was 
seated, took up the oars and began rowing with great quickness down the river. 
They stopped at a small flight of wooden steps, and an almost worn-out door 


admitted them into a large, but desolate-looking garden ; another dour, but that | 


huge and massy, admitted them into a dark and winding passage. Marion shud- 
dered as the little negro caught ber hand to lead her forward ; she followed her 
for some distance, when the sudden opening of another door dazzled her eyes 
with ablaze of light. They had entered a magnificent chamber, fitted up in the 


| atmost oriental luxury for a sleeping-room. Marion was scarcely allowed time 


to look around, for her dwarfish companion whispered in a low tone, like the 
hissing of a serpent, ‘Open that gold box, and take out the lock of hair you 
see there ; it is your lover's.” Well did the forsaken girl recollect the sunny 
hair; she pressed it to her lips, while her fast-falling tears dimmed its lustre. 

** Come, come. I will show him to you,” exclaimed the little negro woman, 
again hurrying her on: “if you still love him, when you see him, throw that 
charmed lock of hair into the fountain of fire by which we shall be standing, and 
the spell that binds him will be broken.” 

Marion had not power to speak, but she followed the dwarfish creature with a 


| themselves for hours on benches, smoking and sipping black and s ay 
which in taste much resembles worm-powders There they ane Coffee, 


| games, which, as far as I could observe, are like drafts and chess, Teo 
meanwhile to the vocal and instrumental music of their indigenous minstrels.” 


music which, to an European ear, if I may judge by my own, is Unintellig; 
and execrable. They have a finger-guitar, with four strings, a fiddle _ 
| two, and a flageolet, which is their best instrument, though bad is the be - 
have seen them also use a drum made of parchment stretched over a jar wy 
clay. The jar umght indeed be painted as a symbol of their music oN 
against an Algerine concert I would almost pit the bag-pipes of Lochabar ~ 
Highland piper gives you at least some idea of lilt or rhythm in his rod . 
pibrach—something to which you could dance or beat time: but in the Al : 
| airs I could discern no rhythm —What, you will say, melody without rhytin Tt 
is impossible, and the fault was in your ears. Well, I own to you the utter d Ay 
culty of imagining music without rhythm, and I thought at first that the teeh | 4 
wholly in my own ear; but when I spoke on the subject witha Frenchman he : 
who is the leader of aregimental band, he told me that the rhythm in teat 
| melodies is so capricious as to puzzle him*. es 
The natives have also a sort of opera-house of their own, where Mooressp 

| dance unveiled—if their monotonous, see saw movements can be called tay 


heart beating louder than her steps. Again her eyes closed in the presence of | Of course the reputed purity of those ladies cannot be compared with the un- 


sudden splendour, they were standing behind the fountain of mingled fire and 
water ; from thence they could see without being seen In the centre of that 


| gorgeous hall, a lady was seated on a mattrass covered with cloth of gold, and | women appeared to me exceedingly handsome. 


Edward was at her feet. They had eyes but for each other, and her one hand 
was in his, while the other was twisted in his bright hair. aa 
*« Now girl,’ hissed the same whisper, “ fling the lock you hold in the fire 
Marion almost mechanically obeyed; she flung it, and a burst of thunder 
shook the building—the little fountain grew crimson, as if with bloud ; but one 
heart-piercing shriek rang above every other sound—it came from the ark lady. 
**Hast thou found me, oh my enemy!” said she in the same low, sweet 
voice ; but which now seemed the very echo of a broken heart. 
“ Aye,” cried the little negro woman, *‘ the dark spell has the mastery.” 
At this moment Marion rushed forward; she had seen Edward sink back con- 


vulsed on the couch—she threw herself on her knees beside, and supported his | 


head-—the dews of death were upon it. The tall and stately lady stood by. 
paler than marble, and even her bright lips colourless. Suill her radiant eyes 
flashed defiance on the negro dwarf; but the heart’s agony was in the com- 
pressed mouth, and with tears in those starry eyes, she turned to E tward. Ma- 
rion saw her approach, and clasping him passionately in her arms, exclaimed— 
“ He is mine, loved long before you knew him—let us at least die together.” 
“‘ Ah,” exclaimed the stranger, ‘is iteven so; I knew not of it.” 
A shrill wild laugh came from the little negro woman, and a faint cry from 


Marion; for Edward had sank down exhausted from ber arm. Once more he | 


unclosed his eyes, and fixing them on Marion witha look full of tenderness, 
murmured her name, and expired. Tne dark lady leant over him for a moment: 
whatever might be the anguish of that moment, she subdued it; but the veins 
swelled like chords in her clear temples, with the effort. She turned, and gave 


/one look at the negro, who crouched beneath it like a beaten hound, and re- 


mained as if rooted to the spot. 


‘Take him to your home,” said she to Marion; ‘* what I must do, your eyes | 
! would shrink to witness. I will offer you nothing ; my love and my gifts turn to 


curses. 

She stamped on the ground, and four strange figures came forward, and raising 
Marion and Edward, carried them into the boat by the stairs, and there left 
them. The wind and tide slowly drifted them alung, and the maiden sat floating 
over the river, with her lover’s head npon her knee Once, and once only, she 
raised her eyes. A wild, melancholy song came upon lier ear, and a dark bark, 
dimly seen amid the grey vapours of morning, flitted past. On the deck she 


fancied she saw a tall figure with long floating hair, stand -vringing her hands in 
| some passionate despair 


It past rapidly out of sight, and as it past, the melan- 
choly song died away in the distance: never since has it been heard on the 
Thames. The boat that bore the living and the dead was met by some water- 
men, who conveyed them on shore. Marion was perfectly insensible, and was 


remain, but they have a lapely and mournful look. The old man plants no more 


flowers in his garden; the few that he watches grow in the churchyard. He 


has planted some rose bushes on the grave of the lovers; those he still tends 


and waters. ‘They are the last link betweer this living world and bimself 


Night and morning he visits thuse tombs ; but he never visits them withouta 


prayer that the time may soon come when he shall sleep at their side. 


—=— 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

By Thomas Campbell.—{Continued from the last Albion.} 
The streets of Algiers, as I have 
you meet a Moorish woman, under 
the dress of our dead in England, and looking as much as possible like a muinmy 
or a ghost, she is far from inspiring gallant sensations. Where you have light to 
see them, the bandiness of their legs is generally observable under their shrouds, 


and the shrivelled skin around their eyes indicates that there is no great cruelty 


in their veiling themselves. Still I mast own that I have not seen the Moorish 


ladies so as to judge of them fairly. 


The population of the city of Algiers must have been greatly exaggerated by 


the guesses of travellers in the last century, for it is impossible to conceive 
80,000 or 100,000 human creatures ever to have been packed together within its 
walls. ‘The French census in 1833 enumerates the inhabitants thus :—11,850 | 
Moors, 1874 negroes, 5949 Jews, 2185 French (of course not including soldiers), 

| and 1895 other foreigners, making a sum total of 23,753. 


Algiers has one Catholic church, formerly a mosque, and fourteen Jewish 


synagogues. The religious houses of the Mussulmans, by far the most imposing 
of their public buildings, amounted before the arrival of the French to ten large 
mosques, and fifty marabouts or chapels; severai of them, however, have been | 
occupied by the French for military convenience, and some of the marabouts 
demolislied. The mosques are almostallalike. Atthe entry there is a fountain, | 
with water flowing into a basin, where the Massulmans perform their ablutions } 


before they prostrate themselves in prayer. Every mosque has an octagonal dome, 


and a tall minaret, like our steeple, terminating in a crescent, to which a piece 
' of wood is attached whereon to plant a flag, when the mouzeen ascends to the 
battlements of the minaret in order to call the faithful to prayer, that his signal | 


may be seen when his voice cannot be heard. Some of the minarets are cover- 


ed with glazed tiles of different colours, which have rather a gaudy effect. 


The largest mosque of Algiers stands at the entrance of the street leading 


from the harbour. it is along rectangular edifice, divided Jongitudinally into | 


three naves by two rows of pillars, and, under the dome, at about two-thirds of 


the length of the building, there are two otherrows of pillars, which form a cross 
with the former. On each side of the grand nave there are galleries supported 
on pillars, of which those nearest the door are public, whilst those beyond the 
dome are appropriated to the gentry. Five or six lustres of glass, and several 
lamps, are suspended with chains along the whole length of the grand nave, as 
well as alongthe two rows of pillars which intersect the dome. ‘The lamps are 
lighted for the evening prayers, but the lustres only on grand occasions, such as 
the feast of the Bayram. There is a niche for the Imains, and a pulpit, ascended 
by a flight of stairs, for the preacher. Mats of reed and rich carpets are spread 
, on the pavement. 


There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. In these establishments, 


} you enter a chamber paved with marble, vaulted, and lighted from above by small 
| glass windows. The steam is created by hot water being poured into basins that | 
stand on the sides of the room. A Moorish young man, who conducts you hither, 
is arrayed only in alinen cloth around his middle, and after dismantling you of 
your customary dress, he affords you a similar covering. After you have been 
seated for some minutes on a bench, inhaling the vapour and perspiring plentifully, 
he throws warm water over you,—rubs, or ratber scrapes the skin, pats and paws 
the whole body, except what the cloth covers, as if he were kneeding dough, 
| singing all the time an Arabian song, and finally dries you with a towel. In an | 
old account of Algiers by an Englishman, I find that this operation in the baths 
used to be quite formidable to a stranger—there was such rubbing with pumice- 
' stones, and stretching the joints till they cracked. The treatment now-a-days 
is sufficiently gentile, but J felt myself less invigorated by it than by the cold or 
| tepid bath. 


The coffee-houses and shops of Algiers are rather amusing—-I mean those 


| that exhibit the old Algerine manners. In the best French coffee-houses I | 
observed several Moors, but you recognized them at once, by their fine white 


7 ° . . 
“Why do you cry,” said the strange visitor, fixing on her a pair of small, ! turbans and dresses, as well as by their manners, to be men of the upper class. 


bright, snake-like eyes, “like a child, when you might win your lover back like 
a woman!” 

Marion stood silent with extreme astonishment, and the woman went on 
* Yes, if you will follow me—though you look as if you were frightened to 
death, I can help you to set your lover free. There are other bright eyes in the 
world beside your own; but yours will be the best and last loved, if you dare to 
follow one who is your friend.” 

**T will ask my uncle,” said Marion, trembling with agitation. 

“ You must ask no one, and n thing ""—interrupted the little negro, her harsh 
voice growing yet harsher as she raised it—* but your own true heart: aniess ! 
there be love enongh to lead you on, your lover will remain bound by the speils 
of the sorceress for ever.” 

The thought past rapidly through Marion’s mind, that if she could but see 


The other evening I took my coffee near two of them, each of whom I was told 
was supposed to be worth at least £40,000 sterling. I was, at first, Englishman 
enough to laugh at the idea of men worth £40,000 going about with bare legs; | 
but, recollecting my own Highland origin, I said to myself,—and has not the 

chieftain of my own clan, in the best old times, shewn as much of his naked | 
limbs? Ihave scen a Highland clergyman mount the pulpit ina filabeg. 1 was 
struck with the perfectly gentlemanlike air of these Moors. There was grace 


in every movement of their white and shapely hands. By the tones of their 
voice, I knew that they were arguing, bot it was with mildness and light pleasant- 
ry, and their Arabic sounded like a musical language. in comparison with the 
guttural harshness of the common speech. These gentlemen Moors sat on chairs 
like the Europeans. 

In the native Algerine coffee-houses you find the Moors and Arabs squatting 


At the last | 


ou, are very disinal; and really, when 
gloom, in a drapery much resembling | 





| sunned snow, but, in justice to the beau/y of the Algerine fair sex, 


& , iet which I hay, 
| impeached upon suspicion, I ought to say that more than one of 


these Opera. 


| The shops that have been opened by the French are of course after the fashio 
of Europe; but those of the Moors and Jews are in general formed by a lise 
| in the side of a house, some four feet deep, and seven feet long, and raised a ste, 
| above the ground. In these booths you see the tailor sewing an embroidere, 
| garment, the shoe-maker shaping slippers of morocco-leather. and a Variety of 
| native artisans plying their different trades. Inthe butchers’ shops I observe, = 
| luxury (at least we Scotchmen esteem it as such) which I little expected to mee, 
with so far from home, namely, a singed sheep’s head. The meat here is \; 
| indifferent. The restaurants affect the Parisian cuisine ; but, whether it be the 
| fault of the cook, the viands, or the climate, I have had little gastronomic pleas,;, 
since my arrival. 7 
| The general food of the natives is couscusou, a preparation of flour somew!;: 
| like maccaroni, but euriched with amixtureof the yolk of eggs, and stewed yw). 
| alittle portion of animal food. I found it very palatable, though a litle too hioh's 
| peppered. Far different were my sensations when I tasted a bit of their muto, 
which they preserve unsalted in suet. I believe they smoke it first; itis herr. 
| ble stuff. 
| Before the arrival of the French, an European could not find at Algiers eith¢, 
an inn or an eating-house. ‘The African merchants arriving in the city had, ani 
still have, covered bazaars where there goods are laid, with sleeping-places in the 
upper stories, forming a rude hostellerie. Near one of these bazaars [ remarke; 
also a cook’s shop—a miserable dirty hole, wher a Moor was roasting bits of 
meat about the size of a walnut, spitted on an iron wire, over a charcoal fire be- 
fore the shop. When they were done, he whipped them cleverly off the spit into 
| the plates of his customers, who grabbed them with their dirty hands, and seemed 
| to relish them much. 
| 
| 


As the Algerines shave their heads, though not their beards, they have barbers 
among them, and the barbers’ shops are here, as they have ever been in a simple 
state of society, great plices of resor! forloungers. They area great deal larger 
| than the shops of other artisans, sometimes fifteen feet deep and pruportionably 

broad, with benches around them for the loungers to seat themselves On the 
walls they have daubs of pictures representing naval victories of the Algeriues 
over the Ch.istians, executed, I am sorry to believe, by Christian artists who had 
been prisoners tere. Here the Moslem bas his head shaved and his beard stained 
| The Algerine bsrber is, as every where else, a mighty newsman. Inthese shops 
the French spies reported that they had found conspiracies hatched, and plans 
laid for insurrection, which probably never existed. 
| [compute that the expense of living at Algiers is about as dear at present as 
itis at Paris. The arrival of the Freuch, it may easily be imagined, raised the 
| price of almosteverything. Thatof wheat, andall manner of meat, was quickly 
trebled, and fowls and ducks soared in the market to a height of cost which they 
had never before been known to attain. Yet, though the greater part of vivres 
| thus rose, sone of them kept stationary. Honey and sugar, for instance, remained 
the same, the former at 80 and the latter at 60 centimest for the pound of 27 
| ounces. Brandy also continued steady, though it has been far from steadying 
either the heads or healthof the French In this climate a moderate infusion of 
brandy in water is not unwholesome, except in a particular state of the body, 
when internal inflammation 1s threatened. But the poor common soldier under- 
stands nut the point of moderation. It is difficult to conceive how he gets 
money to poison himself with brandy, for his pay leaves him only a sou aday for 
| pocket-money ; but so it is, that he gets frequently enough of it to be sent to-day 
to the hospital, and to-morrow to the grave. 

The French have hitherto lost here about 3,000 soldiers a year. and one oi 
their physicians tells me that at least a sixth part of them have fallen victims to 
sheer drunkenness. 

During the last three months of the present year, wheat averaged 9 francs 
75 cents. for 45 kilograms. The kilogram is about 2lbs. weight, and 9 francs 

75 cents. make, at the exchange of £1 sterling for 24 francs, 8s. 73-4d. for 90 
‘lbs. of wheat; which is about 40s. a quarter. Beef averaged at 40 cents. the 
| half kilogram, about 4d. a pound ; veal was a trifle cheaper, and mutton a trifle 
dearer. Fowls rated at Is. Id. a-piece. Rice at about 17s. by the cwt. Pota- 
toes at 4s. 4d. the ewt. An ass-load of wood at Is. 3d., and the same load of 
charcoal at about 3s. 6d. Finally, vin ordinaire (it is very ordinary indeed) may 
be had for about 2d. a bottle ; but from logwood dye and alum I should think 
that an equally good beverage might be prepared still cheaper. 


Lerrer III. 

I was three days at Algiers before I called either on the British Cons! Gene- 
ral, Mr. St. John. or Mr. Tulin, the Vice-Consul; but I had scarcely left my 
name at the consulate, when the latter brought me a friendly message from Mr 
St. John, requesting me to visit him as often as I could at his villa, where he re- 
sides in summer, and in the meantime to use his town house for my lodgings. 
The latter offer I declined for the present, but I agreed to avail myself fre- 
quently of his rural hospitality The first morning that I went out to his country 
house was uncommonly mild for ar autumnal day in Africa. A fresh sea-breeze 
tempered the sun’s rays, and brought a delightful breath and murmur from the 
sea. Having sallied out from the gate of Babel-el-Oued, I passed the cemetery 
of the Jews with its splendid white marble tombs and curious Hebrew epitaphs, 
as well as the gardens of the late Dey, which, though square and formal, are 
large and not destitute of beauty. The road to the Consul’s house, which is a 
short league from town, goes round those gardens up a steep ascent, where the 
country presents at first only a sterile appearance ; but as you get farther up, the 
| villas increase in number, and the vegetable power of nature increases with the 

height yon attain. The fig-tree, the orange and lemon-tree, the pomegranate, 
the olive, and the jujubier are either growing wild, or in orchards with little or 
\no cultivation. The cactus, with its massy leaves and fantastic trunk, raises 
ramparts around the fields and along the road sides, whilst the agavé, a variety 0! 
the aloe, shoots up its branches ten feet high, like the swords of a race of giants 
Then, at a certain height, you pass ravines on one side, beneath you, displaying 
lovely openings into the sea-coasi, where the waves are whitening its distant 
rocks. In coming to one of these, peculiarly beautiful, I could not but recas. 
, the lines of Thomson’s * Castle of Indolence,’”— 
** And where this valley wended out below 
The murmuring maine was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow.” 

I left my horse on the road with my servant, and went down to traverse this 
ravine. With delight I heard the gush of a gurgling runnel, and followed 4 
stream almost worthy of a Scottish glen that was wimpling from rock to rock 
A brown little singing bird flitted before me : I could see it only by glimpses, 5U¢ 
its note, though short and twittering, was sweet. Is it possible, I thought to 
| myself, that I am in Africa the torrid! The air was balmy ; the banks of the 
rivulet were thick with wild flowers; I knew not the names of most of them, 
or merely guessed at them from their resemblance to the productions of our g3' 
dens and hot-houses ; but this uncertainty nowise diminished my interest 10 the 
| charming strangers. When one meets with a smiling beauty, does it spoil one’s 
admiration not to know her name? [ suspect that it sometimes enhances !! 
Oh, but you will tell me perhaps, that it is fantastic. to compare a man’s homage 
to woman with his love of a flower. True, if you mean a strict, unfanciful com- 
parison. But allow a little phantasy, for it is an ingredient in all sorts of love. 
When we admire your sex, and, most of all, when we address you in poetry, do 
we not compare you to every flower that is most beautiful! Then why shold 
I be shy to confess that my heart has a gallantry for flowers! They make me 
dream that I am among graceful and gentle females. 

This wes aday which I should never wish to forget : I could not tread a step 
or look a yard around me without seeing floral treasures that were exotic to oe 
Englishman. It is true that the ivy, the blackberry, and the daisy pleasantly 
reminded me that I had not dropped into another planet ; yet, altogether, Nature 
appeared to me like an old friend with a new face; but it was a brightened face, 
and she was still ** my goddess.” 
| When I returned back to the road, I found my man Iachimo conversing with on 

Italian compatriot with whom he had met. I had taken out my new valet in not 


: , an 
* At a later period of my residence in Algiers, a most accomplished vocal an goo 

the lady of Colone! De Verger, had the kindness to write out for me the notes © » oe 

Algerine airs: but said she, “I have been obliged to puta rhythm of my own to ? 


- ” 
| for I never could discern what the natives mean the rhythm to be. 


+ A centime is the hundredth par: of a franc, 
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ip the heels of his father-in-law. The Minister of Marine, or Lord High Ad- 


the European Consuls could speak to him without a trial of temper. 


were humbled by Lord Exmouth’s victory. ia comparison with the humiliation 
hal 






For a few days that be had been with me, my ser- Mr. St John's family had 








she best possible humour. 


, him one evening to be ready to come with me at sunrise next morning to him so much, that 
’ 


{oie 


“pptier exercise Of brushing my hat at home to that of waddling on a mule’s Frenc 

sek up the bills. At daybreak he came to me with a musket on his shoulder, to — age 
,prace of pistols in his belt, and a sword by bis side. ‘My stars!” I ex-| At three o'clock 
claimed, ** Jachimo, you frighten me. With another gun you would look as for- “had already advane 
midable a8 Robinson Crusoe!” * Signor Campobello,” he said, gravely, “ you in several engagem 
“on't know the country that you have come to. You may hear by their cries at 
night that there are jackals and hyznas all round Algiers; but what is worse, 
‘nere are leopards and lions. Yes, a lion was killed not far from hence. and not | 


mmanding the troops in that quarter put a guard of seven men 
sulate fromany straggling party of the French 

of the morning of the 4th of July, 1830, the French, who 
ed from Sidi Ferruch, had chased the Algerines before them 
ents, and had posted themselves on the heights which com- 


one o'clock, when the native troops went out of the fort, setting fire to the 


ong ago, who had teeth a foot long, and eyes as big as pompions. I know it for and requested him t 
; fact, for I saw his skin with my own eyes.” “Signor Iachimo.” I replied | Chief, to know wha 
ith equal solemnity, ** I have heard the sweet voices of the jackals, and I know | he required the town to surrend 
hey would make a cold collation of us if we were dead ; but they will never at- | at the same time the security of the Dey’ nd t 1 

ack a living person. As to the leopards and lions, I engage not only to kill, but | of all the inabitants of the town This oe ang it Senin eae 
o eat all that we meet with. So lay aside, I pray you, your sabre and fire-arms.”’ | was sent by the Dey to his own , secreta —— aa yes uk ae chen rf 
He complied with a bad grace. , Coming under the shade of the trees, I over- On the following morning, the 6th of To tiny yt o* Mt: ‘S see 
yeard bim speaking about me in terms that were not flattering to my vanity. | to know whetber he could really depend rom his a nn = and eich g : .~ 
» Only om — bad y Englishman with whom J live (he did not deign | habitants, as promised by the French none ; in which io he said ago 
oe all me is going down yonder ravine to gather flowers, like a bam- | ready to surrender the town. and sign the convention offered him. Mr. St. John 


assured him that he might rely on the promise of the Commander-in-Chiet. His | 


Highness. then put his seal to th venti y 
pospitality, that in twenty minutes | felt as if I had been acquainted with them | its bearer to the Frediords the my om Fo Sonne oe se a 


joras many years. One of their youngest daughters, Mrs St. Jobn told me, | in-Chief to allow hi i i 
| ' . St. id me, im two hours » fi is pri- 
"7 an Ri window as | alighted at the gate, and exclaimed, * Oh! is this | vate house. The Consul cuted ada rg ny mr hed es ee a 
Mr, Campbell ?’’— lay asked for by the Dey. The F in i , 
ie bay y. ve French troops were detained until one o'clock, 
dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud, at which hour they marched into the town and took possession of all the forts. 
epeating a line from my little poem of “ Glenara,” which it had been her day's | The Consul, fearing that in the confusion some atrocity might be committed on 


© goon his (the Dey’s) part io the French Commander-in- | 





When I reached Mr. St. John’s house, he and his lady received me with such 


sk to get by heart. E the French prisoners, obtained their liberation from the Dey before he left his 
Iu spite of some bad jokes that I may have made about children, I am sure, | palace, and had them sent to the British Consulate. 
when they are endearing, that nobody loves them better. It is true that when | During this second visit Mr. St. John was admitted by the Dey to the cham- 


conjure Up an idea of purgatory, 1 always imagine it to resound with the cries of | ber of his treasures. It was paved with stone, for no wooden floor could have 
ross brats. Virgil himself feelingly hints at this in describing the entry to | borne the weight of them. Golden coins, literally in millions, were lying heaped 
fartarus. But a beautifal child, I have often thought, is the only living thing | UP like corn in a granary, and, several feet high in the walls, the plaster, which 
tuat could bear to be transferred alive to heaven. If Nature had made ie a | had been wet when they had been shovelled in, retained when dry the impression 
painter, I certainly think that 1 should have devoted myself to the portraiture of | Of the coins. In this hall of Plutus were contained not only some hundred 
children: and here I found perfect samples of beauty, that should have been my thousands in gold and jewels, which the Dey took with him, but between two 
qvourite studies, in a sixfold gradation from three years-old upwards. Oh! I | 4nd three millions which the French owned to receiving. Considerable sume, it 
sisb you could see the little St. Johns; they are littie saints indeed. is known, disappeared unaccountably after the French had got possession of 
Mr. St. Jobn s house stands high on a hill-side, to the west of Algiers. It them, but Mr. St. John suspects that millions may have been secreted, though | 
sau old Moorish mansion of the most elegant kind, which the Consul has im- | 0t brought off by the Dey himself. No man, certainly, in real life—if we ex- | 
coved by a large additional drawing-room, vaulted and pillared in the true Mau- | cept their owner and those who helped him to hoard them—ever looked around | 
vsque style. From a high hill, to the west of Algiers, it commands a wide | 00 such sums of solid money as Mr. St. John that day contemplated. It was 
ew over the plain of Matidjah to the range of Mount Atlas. The garden and | like a scene ina dream, or in the ** Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” But did 
curubbery teem with every fruit and blossom which a rich soil under a powerful | the British Consul, you will ask me, receive any gratuity from the Dey for thus 
vin can be brought to prodace. There I saw in flower, on the open ground, | N€gotiating to save all his personal wealth. No! nota farthing. A pecuniary 
the yucca gloriosa, with its gigantic pyramid of white bells: the bignonia rosa | fecompense I have no doubt our Consul’s British pride would have refused ; but | 
snensis, double and single; with double oleanders, geraniums, and passion- there was something heartless in the barbarian’s sailing off without leaving a | 
lowers in abundance. For fruit-trees, there are the almond, the guava annona, | keepsake or token of gratitude to one whom he had actually to thank for pre- | 
or soursop, the banana, and others, too many to enumerate. serving to him an immense private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John bad to complain | 
The only guest in the house beside myself was Mr. Brown, the American | Of still worse usage, when, in return for his interference which had saved Al- | 
‘onsul, who, as he had been here during the French invasion, had been an eye- | giers from being taken by storm and delivered up to pillage and butchery, be | 
uitness to all the fighting around Algiers, and, like Mr. St. John, could relate | found himself assailed by French scribblers, who misrepresented the whole his- 
uany interesting details. Mr. Brown was near enough to the scene of one of | tory of events, and calumniated him as unfair and partial to the Algerines, and | 
‘heir battles to seé a close conflict between bayonets and yatagans, and could | a8 an enemy tothe French. Their calumnies deserve only this general answer, | 
iescry a Kaby!e, who had mastered a French soldier, cut off his head and bring | that all respectable Frenchmen here now acknowledge the humanity of his con- 
away with him under his arm At first, the regular price of 100 dollars was | duct, and speak of him in terms of high estimation. 
riven for we such trophy brought in to the Moorish Government ; but a Ka- | —_a— . 
yle warrior having been detected in bringing in a native instead of a French 7 oO pres Te x r . repr , 
ead, he lost his own for the attempted anther tg and the capitation aoe] THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
ioney was discontinued, though not before 20,000 dollars had been given for | 








CHAPTER VI. 
SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

It has been remarked with truth that there is no species of composition, per- | 
extmorning. Mr. St. John told me that, before the invasion, the Turkish gar- haps, so delightful, as that which presents us with pereonal characteristics, or | 
son in Algiers itself consisted of about 5000 Levantine Turks, all of them of personal anecdotes, of eminent men. And if its chief charm be in the gratifi- 
ie Worst description ; and who, having small pay, for the most part exercised cation of our curiosity, it is a curiosity at least that has its origin in enthusiasin. 
ferent trades. Out of these it was the law that the Dev and his principal of- | We are anxious to know all that is possible to be learnt of those who have nage 
ergwere to be chusen; so that an enlightened Government could not reason- | rate so honoured a place in our remembrance. ‘Intellectual discoveries, or 
ly b@'expected. ‘I'he last Dey had been a waiter in a coffee-house. It is but heroic deeds, though they shed a broad and lasting lustre round the memory of 
: | those that have achieved them, yet occupy but a small part of the life of any 


stice to say that, when he changed the napkin for the sceptre, he was, for a ar 
Dey of Algiers, one of the most clement princes that ever reigned. The Aga | individual; and we are not unwilling to penetrate the dazzling glory, and to see 


| 
ff the Janissaries, who married the Dey’s daaghter, had been a wrestler; and | letect , 1 foibl . 
‘ was thought, if the French had not come, that he might have one day tripped Es ene Cn end to be satisfied what quelities they uave & commnes 
| with ourselves, as well as distinct from us, entitled to our pity, or raised above 
. . . . o i j sd 

uiral, was, before his installation in office, a burner of charcoal; and his Excel- ae Nye ove pce : ? 
ency'’s manners continued to savour so much of the coal-burner, that none of | She ew such anecdotes and characteristics I shall now select from amo 1g those 
Shakspeare has himself confessed to, and present to the reader. ‘They will need 
| little note or comment. Did our personal knowledge of him even end with these, 
we should be safe from the laborious satire of Malone, who has written a long 
| life of Shakspeare to show us that we know nothifg about him, and can know 


vrisoners, dead or alive. 
I slept at the Consul’s country-house, and had a long conversation with him 





{ 


It is strange, in looking back on public events, to find how little the Algerines 


hat ought to have been taught them, if England had followed up her victory 
with consistent spirit. I will not detail to you the insults that were offered to 
»ur Consul, Mr. Macdonell, a man of excellent character (Mr. St. John’s pre- 
lecessor), because I am sure that the history of the whole affair must have 
been published in England. We had a dispute with the Dey of Algiers, as you 
may remember, in 1823. Iam not speaking Mr. St. John's opinion on the sub- 
ect; for my object was to get facts from him, and not pinions ; and he could | h 

\l me no fact tending to shake my conviction that Macdonell was an ill-used | _— - ’ 

van, and that our compromise with the African barbarian was a stain on the | . For Jesu’s cake ferbens : 

onour of England. Whether the blame belonged to our Government, or to | in the words of a ee er ultrumiaesaanr. omarents 

§ 8 . 


Sir Harry Neale, who commanded the squadron before Algiers, I will not take 4 ; 
pon me to say ; but so it was, that Admiral Sir H. Neale made two concessions | __ hat “ monumental bust,” now so whitewashed and bedaubed, once represented 


othe Dey—the meaner that they were secret—namely, that our flag should not | the poet in his habit as he lived, and fully bore out the report of Aubrey, that he 


e hoisted in the English Consulate in Algiers, and that Mr. Macdonnell should | “45 4“ handsome, well-shaped man.” ‘Thought and intellectual exertion, how- 


would have been by no means clear to Mr. Malone, had he not fortunately got 
| hold of the parish register of Stratford. Most unfortunately he got hold of the 


| of the clerk or sexton, daubed it over with white paint! ‘ Methinks I see them 


” 


vot return as Consul. | ever, would seem before his death to have done the work of years upon him. 
When Mr St. John succeeded him, all the disgraceful ceremonies in the | When he was little past forty, he says to his friend, in evident allusion to him- 
self— 


uitercourse between the representative of Great Britain and the chief of the | 
chastised pirates were continued. ‘The British Consul, like that of the other 
Christian powers, was still obliged, whenever he came in sight of the Dey’s 


“When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field.” 


palace, to walk bare-headed under the hottest sun. Like all the rest, he was —in another he speaks of his mistress— 
»liged, on reaching the palace, to sit down on a stone bench in an open passage, ‘* Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
where every porter could sit down beside him. He was not allowed to wear a Although she knows my days are past the best.” 
swor * Ye ‘ j ™ > : . . . 
din the Dey’s presence, nor to ride by the Cassaba, though his own ser- | __i. 4 third he tells us of his looking into his glass and finding himself 


‘ants, if they were Mahometans, might do so. The Kabyies used to be on 
btorseback, whilst the Christian Consuls went a-foot: nay, even when they 
passed the ancient palace of the Dey, where nobody had lived for twelve years 
past, they were obliged to uncover their heads as long as it pleased the Turkish | ence 
soldiers who were sitting before it. 

The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the pride of the Algerines ; and 
the Dey, in an altercation with the French Consul, gave him a blow with bis 
fan. or this unwaiter-like conduct he refused to make any reparation; and 
‘he singularly inefficient blockade kept up by a squadron which the French sent 
out to Algiers raised his spirits to mirthful insolence. He had been at Paris, | 
and he used to compare the French blockading ships to the Cyprian girls around | 
‘he gates of the Parisian playhouses, who beset all outgoers, but catch not one 
‘na hundred. 


‘*« Bated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity.” 
and in a subsequent allusion to his friend, he speaks with a touching self-refer- 


“* Against my love shall be, as I am now, 

With time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erworn ; 
When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d his brow 
With lines and wrinkles ; whenhis youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night.” — 

We have no mention in all these, however, of any change in his auburn hair 
and beard, which were given so strikingly in the coloured bust. It is most pro- 
bable indeed that ¢hey remained to the Jast—full, luxuriant, and unchanged—for 
Shakspeare hated wigs! scorning to 


Meanwhile the British Consul heard of Greek captives being brought to Al- ‘Make a summer of another's green, 
fiers and doomed to labour as slaves, but without either pay or the usual sus- Robbing the old to dress ts beauty new.” 
tenance allowed to slaves. He was answered that those Greeks were subjects On this point indeed he speaks more earnestly, and with a slight mixture of scorn, 
of the Porte, and that England had no right to interfere for them.—To this the | —in referring to former days, 
teply was obvious. that Lord Exmouth had extorted a bond from Algiers, sealed ‘* Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 
by the blood of a thonsand Englishmen, that no Christian should hereafter be Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
made a slave inthe Regency. But the British Gevernment relinquished their Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
interference. } The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
About the same time, there was another gross instance of Algerine barbarity, To live a second life on second head,— 
in the ease of George Nicholaidi, a rich Greek merchant of Smyrna, who was Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay |” 


arrested here, and, for an alleged intrigue with a Moorish woman, of which not | 4 nq that Shakspeare was 80 sensible of the beauties of his person (in common 
a shadow of proof was produced, was beheaded, and his whole wealth was seized | with many eminent ports whom I cannot stop to name), as to seek to set them 
upon by the Dey. If Lord Exmouth’s victory bad bespoken liberty to Chris- | ot to the utmost possi:!e advantage, may be detected in the illustration of the 
re of every nation, the paction surely implied their security against lawless | ¢))9wing sonnet. ‘The same feeling is observable, moreover, in the sensitiveness 
relture of life. with which we have seen him view the effects of thought or time in planting his 
| forbear to send you an account of the French conquest of Algiers, because | pow « with lines and wrinkles :’— 
You will find it in many publications. Among the rest there is a pretty accurate «“ Why i ithi 
“escription of it in the Getober number of the * United Service Journal,”’ for a. | po tow ore aa a ope ei 
830. Tar q y > ct authentic anecdotes that have not been ] morgen Pox Aree ese > err de x pron Ad 
: n_ trying only to recollect authen Why so large cost, having 30 short a lease 
Published. The Dey owed his fall to his insolence, ignorance, misinformation, Dost thou anes thy fading mansion spend , 
4. working tegether. When toid that the French could equip as many as thirty Shall oe: hg ahastenes of ‘eis uaedx 
Ships of the line, he exclaimed. ‘ It is impossible ; I know that, except the force Eat thy charee 1” : . 
have sent out to blockade me, they have not one ship of the line—I have it | | “ Eo pore ot fal in his drees, 1 0 : 
m my correspondent in Italy—England alone has ships.” He suffered the | That the poet besides was not only costly, but tasteful in his dress, think is 
‘Tench to land with little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch, from a firm persuasion 
the was getting them like so many fishes into bis net. An Armenian, who 


served as an interpreter with the French army, was taken prisoner and 
I 


who glory in their 
“ Garments, though new-fangled ill.” 
‘Ought before him; he questioned him about the different forces which the, It would not be difficult perhaps to associate with another circumstance the 
ench had brought hither, and when the Armenian told him that he believed | feeling I have here illustrated Shakspeare waslame. He was, like him who, 
French had brought with them 200 cannons, his serene highness flew into a | of all since, has alone approached him in point of invention—dear and ever- 
‘and cut off his head | honoured Sir Walter Scott—a ** halting fellow.” Upon these personal defects 
j of poets, with reference to their action both upon the public and personal 


ent passion—* Take away that infidel dog,” he said, 


eiing me a lie.’ The order was instantly obeyed. 


| how the remaining intervals are filled up; to look into the minute details, to , 


| nothing, except that he was born and died. ‘The two latter circumstances indeed | 


| curious painted monument of the poet at the same time, and, with the assistance 


| at their work, the sapient trouble-tombs.”’ I wonder some voice did not arrest | 


intimated in another passage, when he gives us a good-humoured sneer at those | 


hi t of si ; : . = been removed to Malta in the tatior of ae a 

yice had appeared to him a sort of sinecure to his heart's content; but when I invasion, but the Consul himself remained at his ant Siercctieen ocnanal peg ay hang cause on Se Seni "of Shahepe votes aur aa 
~ ke a country excursion, he showed by his face that he greatly preferred the retired and took _When they were coming down to cross his grounds, they | out, I think, by his sonnets, though perhaps less clearly in those where itis 
- ‘ and took a different route at his remonstrance ; at the same time the | distinctly mentioned than in others where itis implied. ‘These lines, for instance :— 


“As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune's dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth,”— 


command the town, opened their fire upon the Emperor's Fort. It lasted till Ange meyer e pects a bgp a a Te 


| powder magazine. At this crisis the Dey sent for the British Consul-General, heart over circumstance of disadvantage— 


‘* So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised !” 


t terms he wanted. The Commander-in-Chief replied, that | —though, in another passage, he again uses the word'ina sense which might 
er at ten o'clock to-morrow morning, promising | Certainly be urged as merely metaphorical— 


“ Say that thou did’st forsake me for sonre fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence . 

Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt ; 
Againat thy reasons making nv defenee !"” 


| The slight uncertainty in which the question remains, however, is, to my mind, 
| set at rest by the frequent allusions that are made in these confessions of the 
| poet to his habit of riding on horseback. I will quete-one paseage, in which he 
| tells us a somewhat startling anecdote of himself, which is relieved, however, 
| at the close, by a beautiful and tender self-rebuke— 


‘¢ The beast that bears me,.tired with my wee, 

Plods dully on to bear. that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did: know 

His rider loved not speed, being. made fromthee-: 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him.on, 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 
Which heavily he answers vith a groan, 

More sharp to me than spurring to his. side.” 

Other passages might be quoted, as when he says— 

“«O, what excuse will my poor beast then fiad, 

When swift extremity can seem but slow?” 
—but enough has been advanced to establisthe fact I have mentioned as 
corroborative of the supposition of Shakspeare’s infirmity. 

The seventy-seventh Sonnet presents-to usa pleasing and: eharaeteristie anec- 
dote. Shakspeare sends his young friend a blank table-book, with a few lines of 
excellent advice. The reader will be remindedof Lord Orsesy’s similar gift and 
verses to Swift on his birth-day :— 

** Look, what thy memory cannot eontain 
Commit to these waste bianks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nurs’d, delivered from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy. mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich.thy book.” 

His friend, we learn, (from the hundred and: twenty-second Sonnet, returned 
the gift in kind. It is delightful to be allowed to follow the peet thus into the 
private graces and courtesies of life. 

The following passage in the Confessions startled me not a little. Could 
Shakspeare have seen the vision of a future Rymer abusing the * tragedies of 
the last age,” and spying out a commonplace want of originality. in Hamlet and 
Othello? 

“Tf there be nothing new, but that, which is, 
Hath been before, how are our brains begwiled, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child!” 
In a subsequent sonnet he shows how deeply he felt that the duty, ef a poet was 
to universalize, and not to— 
** Keep invention in a noted weed.” 
Shakspeare occasionally alludes to his birth as humble-— 
“ Thy love is better than high birth to me.” 

I shall close this mention of a few of the personal thoughts and characteris 

tics of Shakspeare with two passages frem his Confessions, of inimitable beauty. 


| | should have placed the first in the preceding chapter, but that it illustrates 


feeling. which, in its calm and sweet indulgence of sorrow, is far removed fr 
melancholy. Who is there, among the gayest of the gay, that has not often e 
perienced it? 
“ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, : 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's. waste : % 
Then can I drown an eye unused to flow, 
For precious friends bid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long since caneell’d woe! ” 
| The other, a compliment to his mistress, indicates most interestingly the ¢hital~ 
rous turn of Shakspeare’s taste and reading— 
“When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights,— 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now!” 
Shakspeare was ever beautifully unenvious. He alludes more thar onee 
one or two of his contemporaries, whom he ¢alls “ better spirits” then he : 
' was passionately fond of Spenser; and passionately fond, too, of mmsic, as is. 
evident from the charming eighth sonnet, and many others. But f have closet 
| my quotations for the present. He was not the Jess great because he admitted 
the greatness of others. It is better to rise above rivalry than to trample it down. 
Cuar. vu. 
SHAKSPEARB’S FRIEND. 

The passages quoted in the last three chapters of these ‘ Confessions,” with 
one or two marked exceptions, are from Sonnets addressed te.this nameless lm~ 
mortal. They illustrate the view J have already taken of the peculiar cireum~ 
stances under which the friendship was formed—of those individual sympathies. 
for which it supplied an outlet, of that want of Shakspeare’s heart it was des- 
tined to supply. It would be easy to show further, that there was scarcely any 
of his emotions that were not poured forth to this youth ; emotions the intensest 
and most profound—acute sometimes even to selfishness, but expressed at alk 
times with unequalled tenderness, modesty, purity, and love. Here, as I have 
said, was the pillow his spirits reposed on: here too was the object ta which he 
clung, as connecting him in actual life with the moral beauty and sweetness of 
the world. ‘To this friend he might speak, in the words of a contemporary poet 
in a case not quite dissimilar— 

“To you I have unclasp’d my burden’d soul, 
| Emptied the store-house of my thoughts and heart, 

Made myself poor of secrets; have not left 

Another word untold, which hath not spoke 
} All what I ever durst, or think, or know!” 
} Little remains for me now to add, except to notice some circumstances of a 
| singular character that occorred in the course of this friendthip. The silly im- 
putations to which some of its expressions have given rise were disproved in a 
former paper. They recoil on the suggestors. Such expressions have become 
unfamiliar now, as such friendships, I fear, are less frequent, but they distin- 
guished all the romantic intercourse of the time, and ef that which succeeded. 
So spoke young Milton to his Deodati, Cowley to his Hervey, Suckling to his 
Carew, Davenant to his Endymion Porter and Henry Jermyn. The personal 
love of Shakspeare for the youth was indeed increased and exalted by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their connexion. and partook of something which, in the 
very depth and subtlety of its refinement, the most romantic of other friendships 
| have wanted. A sense of personal beauty was unquestionably mixed up with it, 
' but it is the feeling in its highest abstraction, and, in the very depth of its purity, 
| yoluptuously refined. It acted, indeed, simply as the conductor to his imagina- 
tion. And the friendship with which it was connected did a similar service to 
his heart, in giving satisfaction to those individual yearnings and 3;:apathies 
which, with all his power above the earth, kept him bound a prisoner upon it, and 
which, in all the intellectual triumphs to which they served to contribute, had 
found no outlet fer themselves. It is a sovereign law of the imagination, 

“ That if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy,” 

and this has forcible illustration here. Finally, I will warn the suspicious read- 
er of what a very honest old writer, Webbe, has said of suspicious readers, in a 
discourse of poetry. ‘ Theyr nyce opinion overshooteth the poet’s meaning : It 
is theyr foolysh construction, not hys writing, that is blameable. We must pre- 
scrybe to no wryters (much lease to poets) in what sorte they should vtter theyr 











| conceyts.”’ 
The personal beauty of the youth had aneffeminate grace— 
«4 woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted, 
Hadst thon, the master-mistrees of my passion ; 
A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion '” 
These allusions, however, it is clear, owe their immediate origin to that distract- 
* 
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ing conflict of passion in which his mistress held him. He turns for relief 


to— 
“Where I may net remove nor be removed ;” 
and is urged to a contrast which would not otherwise suggest itself. Observe 
how beautifully, ina subsequent passage. he strives to console himself in the 
truth of his friend’s love for the falsehood of his mistress— 
° it is builded far from accident 
It suffers in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent :” 
—and in another sonnet we find him expressing the peculiar nature of this love 
in terms of inexpressible sweetness, the secret of its calm superiority over the 
turbulence of passion, the companionship of its sympathy, the angelic source of 
its consolations— 
* Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone, 
Their images I love I view in thee.” » 
What a triumphant vindicator of his friendship, of his *‘ dear religious love, 
is this ! 
Three years of uninterrupted intercourse certainly passed between them ; it 
is probable, many more— 
“To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were, when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 
In process of the seasons have I seen 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived, 
So your sweet hue—” 
Some interruptions, however, occurred shortly after this, and the youth com- 
plained to his friend. Shakspeare prays him to believe that. though absent, he 
has not been “ false of heart.”” Still he says, referring to their friendship— 





* That is my home of love, if I have ranged, 


Like him that travels, I return again ! 


—and then, alluding to the reports of his bewildering passion which had reached | 


the youth, he tenderly subjoins— 
“Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stained, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all!” 
These reports increase, nevertheless, and with them the slanders under which 
the poet so deeply suffered. He will not have his friend share them— 
* Those blots that do with me remain 
Without my help by me be borne alone, 
adding with a charming and generous tenderness— 
“T may not evermere acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name.” 
But the effect of these reports upon the youth?’ What must he not have been 
thinking meanwhile of that “brow of Egypt” which could so fascinate his 
friend, and be “the love, the spell, the bane of Anthony?’ Misery for the 
poet! In preportion as his tender apologies came thickening to hs friend, curi- 
osity to witness the object of them was exaggerated toa disease. ‘These are 
what Shakspeare himself has called the “toys of desperation :” such as have 
made people sometimes, a3 they stand locking over a cauldron of boiling water, 
feel a strong propensity to throw themselves into it! ‘ke youth saw her at 
Jast, and he was beautiful, and she imperious to be loved! The poet swiftly 
suspected,— 
‘To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
‘Yempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my seint to bea devil, 
Woeing his purity with her foul pride ! 


I guess one angel in another's hell.” 
Tt was so, and still the poet struggled with his love in vain; still his friendship 
strove to Outlive its ruin, and to impose on his imagination by all the attractions 
of sympathy not yet unrepelled. ‘The Roman poet had suffered the same before 
him,— 

‘*Qdi et amor; quare id faciam fortasse requiris, 

Nescio, sed fieri sentio ct excrucior ;” 

and it was the fortune of a genuine poet who succeeded him, and who concealed 
under his gaicty the truest and most trembling sentiment, to realize a fate almost 
precisely the same. I allude to Sir John Suckling, whose copies of verses ¢o 


his Rival can be relished only by those who appreciate the subtleties and inner | 


depths of the passions of love and friendship. ‘To such I now leave the passages | 
of Shakspeare’s life and thoughts which followed this last discovery. ‘They are 
fully described and illustrated in the fortieth, forty-first, forty-second, hundred 
and thirty-third, hundred and thirty-fourth, hundred and forty-second Sonnets, 
and that commencing ** Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye.” Some of 
the latter will be found to bear upon the views I have in a former paper ex- 

Pressed, of the circumstances of Sbakspeare’s connexion with Anne Hathaway, | 


Vand the light in which he continued to view his broken vow of marriage. It is | 


curious to know that the similarity in the fortunes of Lope de Vega and Shak- 
speare, which I have already noticed, continued to the close of their respective 
lives, and that after a long estrangement from home, they both returned, and 
both died there. The wife of Shakspeare, still bound to him in all his estrange- 
meuts by those ‘‘ threads of his own life’ (his beloved daughters) which she | 
had presented to him in youth, and still the calmly-beloved object of his hopes 
towards the decline and quiet of life, was suffered to watch over him when bis 
great spirit departed. Believe that in all those estrangements Anne Hathaway 
still loved him! She knew that it was not for her to hope any longer for an entire 
sympathy and unconditional return to her affection, but still her affection en- 
dured ! 


“* Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alieration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O no! it is anever-ficed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown. although his height be taken. 
Love's not time’s fuol, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sick!e’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom!” 


; 


«{I have now concluded this series of papers, and fear I have to thank the | S“°? of this downward career, and, turning his eyes even from the republican , the caprice or cupidity of the mob of the capital ; and when the inevitable cay 


reader for much endurance. ‘The subject indeed required a much abler handlin 
than I have been equal to; but the length of time in which Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets have been suffered to remain comparatively neglected will plead in excuse 
for any presumption. If a future critic should be fortunate enough to discover in 
certain portions of these poems a more perfect meaning than I have been able 
to assign to them, I shall be the first to hail the discovery with delight and gra- 
titude. } ; 
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WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Albion of Oct. 31. 
On the 30th of September, 1791, the National Asseinbly was dissolved. its 


avowed purpuse was fulfilled, and France was gifted with a new constitution | head. 


The lesson was yet to de impressed on Europe in deeper characters; but the 
practical results of a Lezislature, directly swayed by the will of the populace, 
were already teeining with public ruin. A protest, signed by a powerful minority 
of 298 members, thus described the first fruits of French Reform ;—*“ The Na- 
tional Assembly have concentrated in themselves the whole regal authority. 
The Great Seal has been laid upon their table. Their decrees are to be put in 
execution without the sanction of the Crown. They give direct orders to all 
the agents of the executive power. They cause oaths to be administered jn 
their name, in which the name of the king is no longer to be found. Commis- 
sioners appointed by them alone, are going through the provinces to administe: 
the oaths which they exact, and to give orders to the army. Thus, at the mo- 
ment when the inviolability of the sacred person of the monarch was annihilated, 
the monarchy itself was destroyed. Even the appearance of royalty no longer 
exists—a republican interregnum is put in its stead!” The protest concluded 
with declaring, that the King being now virtually a prisoner, the only object of 
the minority in continuing to attend the debates was to watch over him as far as 
in their power; but that on all other topics they would preserve a profound 
rilence, as a proof of their disapprobation. The last employment of the As 
sembly was to discuss for two days a motion of ’ 
the arraignmen! of the King. But 
in the Jacobin Club, which already 


its own conduct was speedily arraigned 


' 
to flat down the tide which so soon hurries the memory of party into oblivion. 


the demagogue Pétion, for | 


was the superior legislature, and it was | 
forced to submit to the indignity of recelving a deputation atits bar, who read | 
i 


| an insulting petition, in which the King was pronounced to be a “ perjured | domineer over Europe, was thenceforth only studying to be the model of 


| traitor.” ‘to allnations. The unwilling oracle was never more unheard, nor, on the oth, 4 
| hap P ? : Itation by the | hand, was the forecast of a mind, inspired to declare th i aed 
| Everyact of the French Legislature was hailed with boundless exultation Dy ’ » Insp © coming desolations o¢ 
| whole crowd of Revolutionists in England. ‘The sectarians, religious and infidel, the age, ever more tremendously vindicated. 


alike rejoiced in them, as evidences of the coming time, when the common | France, in 1791, had attained the object which all her orators declared to be 
| restraints of law should vanish, and every man be free to insult common sense the grand secret of national happiness, a Parliament in which the Commons 80 
and human order. A considerable number even of ‘the loyal and sincere were powerfully predominated, as to form the essential legislature; and the Com- 
| still disposed to discover in these violeuces only the natural eballition of political | mons so elected, as to connect them more vloesty than the world had ever seen 
energies long repressed, and look forward with some degree of hope to the ces- | before with the multitade. The Assembly still contained some great landhold. 
sation of popular excesses, and at least conjecture the gradual restoration of | ers, some great bankers, and some opulent representatives of towns and the 
France to the rank of civilized nations. But those were not the men who form general wealth of France. But the overwhelming majority asserted their claims 
| the strength of an empire; those were the languid expectants of all possible | to popular confidence on their simple patriotism, in whatever diversity of hues it 
| good from all possible evil—the simple believers ia the tendency of human | was dyed. ‘To connect this majority still more closely with the multitude, be. 
' nature to political perfection—the complacent resigners of all things to the course | came the constant work of a variety of expedients for keeping up the Popular 
of events, satisfied with the world as it passed, and content if it lasted their time. | excitement. Public meetings, subscriptions, violent harangues, cheap newspapers 
But to such soft dreamers in bis day, and to those who follow their example in | starting up In every province, and conducted hy individuals of the most hazard. 
our own; a man formed by ature and virtue to enlighten nations—Burke, in- | ous character, by irresponsible editors, and proprictors without a shilling ; a pro- 
stantly developed the desperate hazards that were about to burst on the | digious dissemination of all that empty literature which inflates popular vanity, 
world. *‘* The political dogma,” said this most eminent of philosophers, ** which, | without giving an addition to solid knowledge ; a perpetual depreciation of birth, 
on the French system, is to unite the factious of all nations, turns upon these | hereditary possession, and official rank ; a systematic exaltation of the lowest 
| maxims. That the majority, fo/d by the head, of the taxable people, in every trades and manufac’ ures into the rank, not merely of science, but of an intel- 
country, is the perpetual, natural, indefeasible sovereign. ‘That this majority is leetual right to political distinctions ; a publie and pronounced contempt fo; 
perfectly master of the form as well as the administration of the state. That | the differences of religions, with a not less pronounced opinion, that all were 
the magistrates, under whatever names they are called, are only functionaries to | impostures alike ; a habitual appeal to physical force, and, as the foundation oj 
| obey the orders, whether as general laws or particular decrees, which that ma- | their whole polity, the cla:norous dictum, that all power proceeded from the 
| jority may make. Finally, that this is the only natural government, and that all multitude, belonged to the multitude, was to be exercised only by the servants of 
| the others are tyranny and usurpation.” the multitude, and migat at any hour be again exercised by the multitude. 
Having thus marked the principle, he proceeds to the steps which in every How far England, in 1835, has been urged up this ascent of political regene. 
| instance are adopted to forward the general overthrow. ‘“ In order to reduce. ration, from whose brow France, in 1791, saw nothing but a precipice ang 
this dogma to practice,” he observes, ** the republicans in France, and their asso- | plunged headlong, we must leave to other judgments. With France all questioy 
ciates in other countries, make it always their business, and often their public soon came to a close. ‘The “‘ means to the end” teemed with a dreadful preg. 
profession, to destroy all traces of ancient establishments—they mean to institute | nancy, and, in the appointed time, brought forth a brood as hideous, fierce, ang 
in every country, as it were the germ of the whole, parochia! governments, for | mutually destroying, as even the most corrupted imaginations of her politicians 
the purpose of what they call equal representation. From them is to grow a could have conceived. Within little more than a twelvemonth, Massacre Was 
general council and representative of all the parochial governments. In that the national justice, Regicide the national loyalty, and Atheism the national re\). 
council is to be vested the whole national power, totally abolishing hereditary | gion. he remnants of her unhappy king were mouldering with the remnants 
name and office, lerel/ing all conditions of men, breaking off all connexions be- of her unhappy prelates and nobles in lime-pits, hovels,-and highways. The 
tween property and dignity, and abolishing every species of nobility, gentry, and | reignof the multitude was begun. Reason and Philosophy, Law and Liberty, 
| church establishments. All their priests and all their magistrates, being only | were in every man’s lips; astonishment, shame, and misery, in every man’s 
creation of election, and pensioners at will.” heart, France, wrapped in the poisoned shirt of Revolution, could not move a 
| Another development of the principle affects the condition of the general | limb without an agony. The higher orders were robbed and slaughtered, the 
classes of the nation. The object of the disciples of overthrow in France, and | middle were robbed and slaughtered, even the mendicants and vagrants of the 
‘in all countries to where they could set the machinery of revolution at work, | streets were grasped by the unsparing tyranny of the public passion for murder. 
| was to destroy the influence of all great proprietors of land, and crush the agri- ' The nature of the man seemed to have undergone an irrecoverable change, All 
| cultural interest in general, and to transfer its rights to the towns. “ Knowing,” | the luxuries of the Republican revel disappeared before the great absorbing one 
' says Burke, “ how opposite a permanent landed interest is to their scheme, it is of wholesale execution. Blood was the national pastime. ‘The day which wit- 
| the great drift of all their regulations to reduce that description of men to a mere nessed no long line of wretched beings paraded to the scaffold was a blank in the 
| peasantry, and to place the true cfiective government i cities, among the trades- | calendar of popular enjoyments. ‘The laud from east to west, and from north to 
j men, bankers, and voluntary clu 4s of bold, presuming young persons, advocates, | south, acknowledged but one government, Terror, and but one god, the Guillo- 
| attorneys, notaries, managers of newspapers, and those cabals of literary men, tine ! ‘This was the work of theoretic purity, vigour, recurrence to the original 
| called academies. ‘This system has very many partisans in every country of | Virtue, and re-establishment of the natural equality of man. Solemn, terrible, 
| Europe. particularly in England, where they are already formed into a body, and full of warning, was the example. ‘The Multitude was King 
| comprehending most of the dissenters, of the three leading denominations. ‘To! Of the whole dark and wild accumulation of images of evil by which divines 
| these are easily aggregated all who are dissenters in character, temper, and dis- | and poets have laboured to bring before our minds the moral of the realms of 
position, though not belonging to any of their congregations; that is, all the | wo, France seemed to give the reality. All the evils of the spirit of man let 
res/less people who resemble them, of all ranks and all parties—Whigs, and even loose. insatiate passion, furious revenge, raging hatred, unsleeping subtlety ; all 
Tories—the whole race of ha!f-bred speculators, all the Atheists, Deists, and | in full exercise, to augment the mutual miseries of the generation; an existence 
Socinians, all those who hate the clergy and the nobility.” struggling on through perpetual hazard ; treachery on all sides, rest on none ; 
Here let the man who loves his country, and desires ill to none, pause, and ask | the lust of crime eternally urging the frame, remorse without penitence eternally 
| himself in what point this description differs from the actual state of England! devouring the heart, glimpses of the good lost, embittering the wretchedness of 
| With the response of the oracle sounding in his ears, and while he still stands all tocome; solemn pomp and pageants of triumphant wickedness, from time 
| within the precinets of the temple hallowed by the presence of this mighty spirit‘? "me passing before the eye; and, over all, a succession of superior fiends, 
of warning and wisdom, let him look on the world around, and ask what are the @*ulting their power, yet sharing the torture, and successively plunged from their 
voices sent up from the multitude. Is there not the same outcry for the sub- height, to be doubly undone. What was wanting to the realization of the hor- 


| 
| 
| 


| version of all things established—the same incessant restless assault on the few OFS of the Erebus or Gehenna ! 
great establishments that remain—ilhe same rude demand of perpetual experi A new National Assembly now commenced its career (October 1, 1791.) It 
| ments in legislation—the same succession of bitter insults to the Church and | was constructed on the popular principle of wniversal suffrage and biennial elec- 
he nobility—the same open taunt that both hold their existence only by the “on. Those seeds produced their natural fruits; the overthrow of all that bore 
| sufferance of the rabble—the same systematic bitterness levelled at the landed | the name of Constitution, the murder of the Royal family, and the establistment 
| interest—the same exaggerated importance attached to the commercial—the same | of a Republic. It is highly worthy of being regarded as among the most im- 
| eagerness to take the natural influence belonging to hereditary property out of portant parts of the general lesson to mankind, that the first National Assembly, 
the hands of the country gentlemen,and transfer it tothe factious, por, and rest- | in its changes, had effected many objects of palpable public utility. Tt had de- 
less population of manufactories and towns, and to the most factious, the poorest, | clared liberty of religious worship. It had established trial by jury, the exami- 
| and the most restless of that population! Party has already nullified the whole | nation of witnesses, the abolition of torture, and the unlawfulness of letires de 
| agricultural interest in. England by giving nearly double the number of representa- | cachet. It had relieved the lower orders of their most obnoxious and partial im- 
| ves to the towns. But as if this were not enough, a blow is aimed at the whole | posts—those on tobacco and salt; it had put an end to the exemptions of the 
| property orcharacter which mightremain inthe towns themselves. The unequivo- | nobility and clergy from the general expenses of the state; it had cancelled all 
| cal result of the Municipal Bill in its original state must be to destroy all the in- | feudal privileges, sometimes painful to feeling, and sometimes burdensome , it 
fluence of the better order in those towns, by extinguishing all qualification for ever | had abolished those distinctions which invidiously reserved the higher ranks of 
for al! their trusts and public employments. All its original provisions had the | the army for the nobles; aud even, by its confiscations, had largely distributed 
direct tendency to throw the whole power of the towns, whetker arising from | property among the agricultural body of France. ‘Those were the results of 
pecuniary or official appointments, into the hands of the populace. ‘The mea- | French Reform, and their value is undeniable. But, with all their value, the 
sure made no distinctions. A// men were to be equally eligibie to hold those | means taken to obtain them irresistibly ruined the kingdom. By declaring Te- 
trusts, and the power which results from them; and when the lower loca] form a means to an end,” the Assembly excited a passion of universal restless- 





| population were too few to overwhelm the influence of the higher, the barriers ness, which, having no definite object in view, substituted the passion for the 


were to be thrown open, anda fresh influx of beggary was to recruit their ranks. | object, and was thus prepared for perpetual subversion. By declaring universal 
In Ireland the rabble population of a circuit of seven miles, round every town, | sufirage, it threw the formation of the fature Parliament into the hands of the 
and that too the Papist population, are still to be called in to vote for mayors, | rabble, who, of course, chose representatives like themselves. By making the 
commou-council men, or by whatever name they are to be stamped in the new Crown a cypher. they prepared the way for the successive tyrannies of faction in 
vocabulary. We may easily coujectare for what class and character of persons | the Legislature, the Monarch having no Junger the power to protect the weaker 
they will vote. Even the common qualification of property in any shape was side, or retard the full dominion of the stronger. Finally, by confiscating the 
not to be demanded for the magistrates thuschosen. As if, through the fear property of the Church, they set an example of robbery by a vote of the Legis- 
that any vbstruction might be placed to the full exercise of the rabble will, their | lature—of all examples the most dangerous, because, if the Legislature may 
liberty confers the power of choosing their fellow beggar, if so they are disposed. | break through law to seize one species of property, it may employ the same ille- 


| ‘The llouse of Lords, it is true, have attempted to interpose between the rights | gality, upon another, with the benefit of precedent; and because, if the populace 


of property and the dominion of the rabble—have insisted on a qualification, , find that they can obtain a share of the wealth of any public body by a mere vote 
have made some reserves, slight as they are, for the rights of individuals, already | of the Legislature, they will not hesitate in using the obvious means to secure 
commencing their privileges. But the leading features of the measure are in- | that vote on all occasions, whether by menace or by corruption ; and even In 
delible—they may be resisted, but they will be carried yet, and soon. My whom | case of the most stubborn resistance, the next election makes over the Legisla- 
such legislation may have been framed. or by whom supported, is not the ques- ; ture to them, bound hand and foot, every man pledged to the measure, as aad 
tion here. The men of the day are passing things, and we may well sufferthem | purchase of his seat, and the Assembly no longer a council, but a deputation. 

t It is not the less remarkable, as an instance alike of retributive justice and 
We desire to make no attack on those who retain the semblance of legitimate | popular absurdity, that in those measures of violence the people were actually 
authority, but without alluding to either the Treasury Bench or the Opposition, delivering themselves over to slavery. By concentrating the whole executive 
we know that there are thousands and ten thousands within the borders of Eng- | and legislative in the Commons, the people threw down the bulwarks which 
land who regard every public step during the last five years as a step to immi- might have been found, and have often been found, in the powers of the Peerage 
nent revolution, but regard it with no jealous eye; on the contrary, tiercely exult | and the King. Let the emergency be what it might, their only resource eace” 
| in the prospect, and openly count their gains in the overthrow. We know that | forth must be insurrection, an irresistible one undoubtedly, where it is univer- 
| the factious Papistry of Ireland regards the whole as the game of English folly, | sal, but still a costly one, perilous to the individual, ruivous to the industry, opu- 


| and triomphs in every step as an advance to that fearful consummation which | lence, and general character of the people, and, after all, only exchanging 0° 





Phage “eet ns dex ; » had 
| shall lay England at the feet of France and Rome, extinguish her religion and , distraction for another. By extinguishing all the old corporations, they ha 


| her liberties together, and drag rebel and loyal alike through the fires of persecu- | destroyed their local protection against the tyranny of the Parisian ne 
| tion. We know that every rebel, infidel, and hater of England rejoices in each who were always sufliciently ready to sacrifice the interests of the provinces to 
| progress of France, proclaims it tardy in comparison with the revolutionary pre- | was come, which saw the Legislature itself succumbing to a tyrant, the people 
cipitancy of England. We know that every continental throne once allied to | were left utterly without resource, except in arms. But even this resource 
our illustrious country, and its mealy, generous, and patriotic institutions, now | aggravated their suffering. The knowledge that this was their resource only 
hears its name pronounced with sudden apprehension, shrinks from its public | made the common tyrant, the more prompt, rigid, and sanguinary ; and —, 
doctrines, and at every new pop lar heave trembles to be pulled cdown inthe | as Robespierre, he guillotined the populace ; or, as Buonaparte. he marche: 
fall which it already deems inevitable. The evil of time is not in the disposition | them in chains by the handred thousand, to feed the wolves and kites of Ger- 
of the possessors of office, it is in their necessities. Like the wizards of old, in many and Russia; the result was as natural as the retribution was deadly and 
| their rash avidity for power they have summoned a foul spirit for which they | deserved. 4 
| must find perpetual employment. But there the legend stops—tiat spirit will In examining those questions on which the fate of France depended, 29 ; 
j not be content with labour for labour’s sake, it will not be satisfied to throw | which, with us, take the still stronger interest of prefiguring our own, It Is of t ro 
chains over the clouds, or twist ropes of sand fur ever—it will insist on more | first importance to ascertain, if possible, the point at which the active evil 
solid and gainful occupation, or shake the roof of the cell down on the mazgician’s ; began; and here we have no difficulty. By universal consent. itis now acknow- 
The fate of all admininistrations which depend upon the voice of the | ledged that Neckar’s twofold measure of giving the Commons, 1n the aw 
rabble is the same in all lands. “The appetite of the rabble for power, once | instance, twice the number of members in the Houses of the clergy and t “ 
stimulated, is never to be appeased by huinbler things. ‘The tiger that has once | nobles, and, next, of rendering this majority overwhelming. by allowing, oF u 


; , ‘ r ; 4 } punt 
| tasted human blood disdains the small fagitives of the forest. And the appetite | fact, suggesting and forcing the union of the three Houses, was the faval { 


. : . ry . . ‘ mM ce 
of the revolutionary multitude is not merely thus sustained, but sharpened. The | from which all the succeeding ruin inevitably flawed. This was the dec 


= “s . . the 
, material of its terrible food must be constantly supplied in larger abundance and | opinion of Napoleon in after-days, accurately acquainted as he was with 


; he os “ ; , anraterd ronouncet 
of more costly quality. The French rabble began with hunting down a solitary | principles of the Revolution, and sagacious in political discovery ; he pene va 
priest, or setting fire toa provincial palace—in the lapse of a few years or months | that the whole public evil sprang from the excessive power of the — esis 
their capricious jaws were to be soothed with nothing short of crushing whole | And this must follow in every case and country, where a portion of the Les 


a | , f * - 2comes 
classes of society. ‘The whole priesthood, the whole nobility, the whole landed | lature, deriving its whole existence and force from the popular voice, use make 
; ot 


proprietary of France, those were the feasts that kept upthe muscles and sinews master of the state ; and for the palpable reason, that if the populace, wh 


ee. : ‘ ane , “2 over, 
| of the tiger in full tension. When all was exhausted at home, prey was sought | the boundless actual majority of the people in every land, are not fit to g° : 


m.—{ To be 


for abroad, and millions were the food, neither can those who act directly by their impulse be fit to gove 
But it must not escape our memory, that while those maxims were making | continued } 

their way to the head of French council, all was comparatively tranquil, both in | es 

Ebepwen hawt pe heer red ye een hd: coke! hen piece LIFE OF SIR THOMAS PICTON. 

| by any fact he hour. h y part of 1792 the riots of Paris had been ore . . Inding 
| generally suppressed, the provincial authorities were generally obeyed, the Na- | Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picten, G. C. B. j mnciuding 
tional Assembly was quietly winding up its duties, and preparing to resign its | Correspondence. By H. B. Robinson. 2 vols. peta hat 
rust to its legitimate successor. Burke's prophetic anxieties were scoffed at as Picton was a bold and gallant suldier—* le plus brave des braves on ste 
the extravagance of party illusion; or, if it was acknowledged that some fullies | he was a hero according to the fine old chivalrous definition, as ee 
had been coinmitted by the National Assembly, it was haughtily asserted that simple, brare ef TeNDRE,”’ admits of question. While we do all honour bis 
the good infinitely predominated, and that France, instead of attempting to | stern unflinching courage, and his high professional merit—while we read 0 
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reiterated feats of daring with something like breathless wonder—our admiration 
js not blended with any feeling which brings hin close to our hearts. It is true, 
that something of the coldness with which we have close. this book may be at- 
tributed to its compiler, for it is merely a compilation—and thg few new anec- 
dotes and letters which it contains are but in meagre proportion with twenty- 
times told tales of the operations of the Peninsular campaign, many of which 
are quotations. If, in Sir Thomas Picton’s life, there was anything beyond 
active military service, his biographer has done him wrong; we are told, indeed, 
that we must give his hero credit for kind as well as stern feelings, but we see 
that he was much more feared than loved, and the tone of his book throughout 
js more apologetic than panegyrical. 

Sir Thomas Picton was born at Poyston, in the county of Pembroke, in 1758 
—a younger son, but entitled to a competence on the death of his mother. The 
profession of arms was chosen by himself, and in December, 1771, he obtained 
an ensigney in the twelfth regiment of Foot, though his appointment, as was 
customary in those days, was merely nominal for the first two years, as far as re- 
garded service, and for six, as concerned pay. We have not a single anecdote 
of his boyish years; he appears to have devoted himself with a lover's ardour 
to the discipline and technicalities of his profession, and to have derived much 
valuable instruction from his uncle, Lieutenant-Colone! William Picton, under 
whom he served. In march, 1777, he was promoted to a Lieutenancy, and, 
weary of the garrison duty of Gibraltar, where his regiment was stationed, he 
exchanged into the seventy-fifth, being gazetted Captain in January, 1778. By 
this exchange, he lost the very opportunity he so much desired, of seeing ac- 
tive service, being thereby prevented from bearing a part in the memorable 
siege of Gibraltar, which took place a few months after. 

The next five years were spent in provincial towns and home garrisons. In 
1783, when the reduction in the army took place, the seventy-fifih regiment was | 
quartered at Bristol; the preparations for disbanding caused great disatisfaction, | 
which presently rose to mutiny. 

‘Affairs were in this alarming state before information was brought to Cap- 
tain Picton of any disorder having eccurred ; be then, however, hastened to the 
scene of confusion and tumult. Having singled out in an instant the most ac- 
tive of the mutineers, he drew his sword, and without a mement’s hesitation 
rushed into the midst of them, seized him, and dragged him ferth from amongst 
his comrades, when he was immediately taken by some non-commissioned offi- 
cers who had followed their captain, and placed under arrest. This decisive 
act daunted the prisoner’s mutinous companiors, and they saw him in silence 
led off to the guard-house.”’ 

For this good service, the thanks of the King were conveyed to Picton, by 
Field-Marshal Conway, with a promise of early promotion—a promise which, 
it would seem, was forgotten as soun as made. Upon the disbanding of his re- 
giment, he retired into Pembrokeshire upon half pay. Here he remained for 
twelve years, passing his time, as his brother tells us, ‘in the enjoyment of the 
sports of the field, in studying the classics, but more particularly in perfecting 
himself in the art of war.” In 1793, on the breaking out of the war, he applied 
repeatedly for employment; but, being weary of polite and evasive answers, le, 
towards the end of 1794, embarked for the West Indies, on the chance of his 
procuring an appointment from Sir John Vaughan, then Commander-in-Chief on 
that station, to whom he was slightly known. His wishes were at once grati- 
fied ; Sir John was glad to receive him as bis confidential aide-de-camp, appoint- 
ing him, at the same time, to the seventeenth Foot ; and from thence, presently 
promoting him to a majority in the sixty-eighth regiment, with the appointment 
of Deputy Quartermaster-General. On the death of his patron, in 1795, Pic- 
ton being superseded, was preparing to return to England, when a casuai intro- 
duction to Sir Ralph Abercromby, who came out to replace Sir John Vaughan, 
changed his intentions, and—fatally for the peace of his mind for many future 
years—detained him in that quarter of the globe. He assisted Sir Ralph as 
volunteer aide-de-camp in the attack on St. Lucia, in which action we find also 
the name of Sir John Moore as Brigadier-General. 
performed in this affair were rewarded by his being appointed to the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the fifty-sixth regiment. He next took part in the attack upon St. 
Vincent; and, on the close of the campaign, accompanied his new friend to 
Europe. Towards the end of the year 1797, they returned together to the 
West Indies, soon after which the expedition against Trinidad was undertaken, 
which, it will be remembered, terminated in the reduction of that island, and 
the appointment of Picton as governor. “Colonel Picton,” said Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, in nominating him to his important trust, “if I knew any officer 
who in my opinion, would discharge the duties annexed to the situation better 
than you, I would have given it to him: there are no thanks due to me.” 

We shall touch lightly upon his administration in Trinidad, the subsequent 
charges brought against him by Colonel Fullarton, and the minute and harassing 
investigations which ensued: it isa profitless and pdinful task to rake up the 








satisfied by no excuse; and peremptory in his demands, a8 the anecdote which, | to his estate in Wales, and was elected Member of Parliament. (Mr. Robinson 
though au old one, we shall now extract, sufficiently testifies :-— —a curious piece of negligence—has omitted to reminds where he obtained 
“ Daring the Peninsular war, when provisions were rather difficult to be ob- | his seat.) In the year 1815 he was elevated to the rank of Knight Grand Cross, 
tained, @ young and dandified commissary had been instructed to supply the | the last and highest honour bestowed upon him ; whilst many of his corhpanions: 
rations for the third division at a given place by a certain time; but by some | in arms had been rewarded with peerages for services, to say the least of them,. 
mismanagement this officer forgot to fulfil his engagement, and the division was not more distinguished than his :— t 
in consequence left to its own resources, which were bad enough. A report of |‘ His own spirited remark, when a friend asked bim why his name was omit- - 
this neglect was bronght to General Picton, and he forthwith sent for the com- ted amongst the new creation of peers, is characteristic of the man: ‘If the: 
missary. ‘Ww ell, sir,’ commenced Picton, as he came in, ‘ where are the rations | coronet were lying on the crown uf a breach, I should have as good a chance as 
for my division!’ This being the very question that the commissary was not | any of them,’ was his reply; and the world will now admit that there was no 
prepared to answer, he hesitated for a short time, and then stammered out some | vanity in the assertion.” 
well-worn excuse. Picton was not, however, to be cajoled by excuses while bis | When Napoleon returned from Elba, however, it was impossible for Sir 
men were kept with empty stomachs ; so he led the alarmed commissary to the | Thomas Picton to remaiw unemployed, and after some.slight delay, caused by a 
door, and, pointing, said, * Do you see that tree !’—* Yes, su,’ was the reply, resolution on his part, not to serve under any other general officer than the Duke 
* Well now,’ continued Picton, ‘if you don’t get the rations for my division at | of Wellington, he repaired to the Netherlands. A distinct and grave fore- 
the place mentioned by twelve o'clock to-morrow, I will hang you up there at boding, that he was never to return to England, possessed his mind. He spoke 
half-past.’ He was then released, when he proceeded forthwith to Lord Wel- of bis impression to his friends, and arranged all his affairs with the diligence of 
lington, and told him, with an appearance of injured dignity, of General Picton’s | one who knows his days are numbered, and before he left England, expressed a 
threat; but the commissary was dreadfully alarmed when his Lordship coolly | wish, that if he fell, “he might not be forgotten. but receive the same distine- 


remarked, *Ah! he said he'd hang you, he?’—* Yes, my lord.’ * Well, if tions that had been conferred on other officers, who died in the service of their 


General Picton said so, I dare say he will keep his word. You'd better get the ; country.” He embarked from Ostend on the 13th of June 1815, and, before one 

rations up in time.” Farther advice was unnecessary—the rations were there to short fortnight had elapsed, was numbered among the brave who fell at Waterloo. 
’ ; . . . . 

the moment. | It was not known, till after his death, that be had entered into the battle in a. 


His addresses to the men were brief, impressive, and sometimes character- 
istic—as for instance, the pithy harangue (quoted from ‘'The Subaltern’) at Ciu- 
dad-Rodrigo, to that strange, irregular, dare devil body of men, the eighty-eighth 
(Connaught Rangers). ‘ Rangers of Connaught! it is not my intention to ex- 
pend any powder this evening, we'll do the business with the could iron.” 

Bat, though we have no intention of tracing out the events of the Peninsular 
campaign, we cannot but pause a moment to commemorate the almost superhu- 
man yallantry of the “fighting division” at the storming of Badajos, which, by 
gaining possession of the fortress, turned the dubious fortune of that awful day. 
At Salamanca, their General was less fortunate ; he was confined to his bed by 
fever ; here is a tent scene and anecdote which we must extract : 

“Tt was when recovering from this illness that the following little incident 
occurred His natural irritability was, as may be imagined, augmented by his 
bodily suffering and mental inquietude. His aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Tyler, 
accompanied by a subaltern officer in the ninety-fifth foot, one morning rather 
hastily entered his apartment. Both these officers were very young men, full of 
spirits, and easily excited. 


habits, and accustomed to his singularities, immediately accosted him with, 
‘ Well, general, how do you do today ?” but the other was struck with the singu- 
lar appearance of the emaciated invalid, as, raising himself on his arm, he dis- 
played his pale and haggard features beneath a nightcap of more than ordinary 
dimensions. Picton was about to make some reply to Tyler's inquiry, when 
at that moment the risible propensities of Mr. C overcoming every control, 
made him burst out into a loud and rather boisterous fit of laughter. The gen- 
eral instantly fixed his fiery glance upon the unfortunate C ; he did not ask 
the cause of his ill-timed mirth ; but, in spite of his debility, made an effort to 
leave the bed, in all probability to wreak his fury upon the culprit ; but he was too 
weak, and he sank back. His rage was, however, so great that, finding it im- 
possible to take personal vengance, he insisted upon the now repentant ensign 
quitting the room, in terms too strong to hazzard a moment's delay. After his 
retreat, Tyler attempted to pacify the irritated general : but it was no easy task, 
and he therefore ‘left him 

* Shortly after this event, Ensign C returned to England, when he enter- 
ed the Foot Guards, and Picton did not see him again until the battle of Water- 
loo ; when, on the 16th, riding over a part of the field occupied by his division, 











The services which Picton he saw the enemy in possession of a hill, which rather affected the security of | 


his position. He was near some battalions under arms at the moment, and re- 
solved to employ them in driving the enemy from this post. 

“«* Who commands these battalions?’ he cried out in his usual loud, b ut sharp 
tone. ‘I do,’ said now Lieutenant-colonel C 
an instant. * Ho, do youdo, General Picton” continued the colonel ; ‘I am 
glad to see you looking so well..—*No time for compliments now, sir,’ sharply 
responded Picton ; ‘lead your men against that hill, and take it.” This was no 
easy undertaking ; the enemy’s numbers were about fouf to one of the English ; 





them to the letter. Picton’s attention was almost immediately directed to other 
points of the field, and he had probably forgotten al! about C 





general.’ Picton fixed his eyes upon him for a moment, and then without a word 
rode off with his staff. They never met again.” 





controversies of past years, respecting which the interest and the patience of 
the public have long been exhausted. The strongest point of accusation, it will 
be remembered, was his having sanctioned, indeed ordered, a Creele, Luise Cal- 
deron, to be subjected to torture. We can readily believe, that this may have 
been slighter and less humiliating than many of the punishments hourly inflicted 
upon evil doers in England; we admit the full force of the explanation offered 
by Picton on his trial. and here repeated as conclusive and exculpatory—namely, 
that he was compclled to govern the refractory and heterogeneous population of 
the conguered island by Spanish law; still, we cannot, imagine any circum- 
stances under which so odious an engine of injustice as compulsory confession 
could be resorted to, by an Englishman, without involving decided moral guilt. 
But we have no inclination to linger on the subject. Ere we leave Trinidad, 
however, we must extract one trait thoroughly characteristic of the man. Under 
Colonel Picton’s government, that island had become so formidable as a cominer- 
cial rival tothe neighbouring continent, that the Governors of Caraceas and 
Guyana, offered a reward of twenty thousand dollars for his head. He replied 
to the announcement in the following caustic note : 
* Trinidad, 25th January, 1799. 

“‘ Sir,— Your excellency has highly flattered my vanity by the very handsome 
value which you have been pleased to fix upon my head. Twenty thousand 
dollars is an offer which would not discredit your royal master’s munificence ! 

“ As the trifle has had the good fortune to recommend itself to your excel- 
leney’s attention, come and take it, and it will be much at your service: in ex- 
pectation of which, I have the honour to be, Kc. 

* (Signed) Tuomas Picron. 

“ His Excellency, Don Pedro Carbonelli, Governor-general, Caraccas.”’ 

The protracted trial to which Picton was subjected, tested the affection of 
some of his relations, and procured him friends ; for we find that his uncie as- 
sisted him, liberally, in supporting its heavy expenses, and that the Duke of 
Queensberry was so convinced of his innocence. as to make an offer of a similar 
kind, and seek, unsolicited, for his personal acquaintance. The long-drawn detail 
of these matters jeads us through more than half of Mr. Robinson’s first volume ; 
we are heartily glad to exchange them for stirring scenes of the camp, though 
these we almost know by heart: it will be sufficient for us to note, that General 
Picton served at Walcheren, and that shortly after his return to England, and 
recovery from the fever, we find him joining the Peninsular army. 

Presuming that our readers are sufficiently familiar with the annals of that 
brilliant campaign, in which the “ fighting division,’ headed by Picton, endured 
so many of the severest trials, and brought home the brightest honours, we will 
spare them the weariness of following Mr. Robinson, second-hand, in his details 
of the battles of Busaco, &c., and only glean from the further pages of his book 
such scenes and anecdotes as strike us as new. 
the heat of battle, strangely enough caparisoned :-— 


“‘ After General Picton had made every disposition for the reception of tl 


we 


enemy, and visited the particular posts occupied by his division, as narrated in | 


the preceding letter, having been awake the whole night, a short time before the 
day broke he wrapped himself in his cloala put on a coloured nightcap, (his usual 
custom,) and after giving orders to some of his staff that he might be called 
upon the least alarm, he stretched himself upon the ground to snatch a short re- 
Brief, however, were his slumbers: the sound of musketry on 
the left suddenly aroused him ; when, throwing off his cloak, and putting on his 
hat, he sprung into his saddle, and was the next moment at the head of his 
troops defending the pass of Saint Antonio. From thence, when this point was 
secured, he galloped to the spot where the enemy had obtained a partial success. 
Here his presence retrieved the lostground ; he rallied the retreating treops, and 
urged them again to the attack. Major Smith placed himself at their head, 
and fell leading the attack. Picton, at the same time, placed himself at the head 
of a Portuguese battalion : the eyes of the men were fixed upon him as he cried 
‘Forward !’ and pointed towards the foe. 


peee. *..* 


and at the same moment taking off his hat, he waved it over his head, totally 
unconscious that it was still covered by his nightcap. His appearance at this 
moment was sufficiently greiesque, and caused much merriment. 


The following is also characteristic of the man; he was careless of every | 


thing, save fighting; aiways in his element where the battle was thickest and 
most perilous :-— 

* He was in the constant habit of riding with a stick in his hand, and even in 
the heat of battle he sometimes retained it. 
might be observed tapping the mane of bis horse, at measured intervals, in pro 
Portion to its rapidity ; as it became quicker, and the fight grew warmer, this 
Movement of the stick would be increased both in velocity and force. until at 
length the horse would become restive. 
off, as his firm seat saved him from all apprehension of a fall.” 

With a leader so stern, so fiery, and so collected. it is not surprising that his 


division performed prodigies of valour: he was diunted by no peril; he wis 


At Busaco we find our hero in | 


When arrived within a few yards, ! 
j 
with some encouraging words and a loud * hurrah,’ he gave the word to charge, | 


When the firing commenced, he | 


But this se.dom drew Picton’s attention | 


teringly received by the Prince Regent, who invested him with the Order of the | 
But he could not be long contented at a distance from the field of action. 
It is pleasant to extract the s¢ene which follows, as it leaves a more agreeable 


| Bath. 


iinpression en the mind thamamny other in the volumes :— 


soldiers, has communicated to us the following account of this interesting event 
—'I was,’ he says,’ much surprised one afternoon by hearing a kind of low 


selves in a variety of different ways. 
more general commotion, as they all set off in the direction to which their atten- 
tion bad been drawn, at first walking, and then running a kind of race, as each 
tried to distance the others in first reaching the point of their destination. For 
awhile I was quite at a loss to account fer this sudden movement: but at length 
I discerned at some distance several mounted officers riding slowly towards our 
quarters. Curiosity led me to follow the men; but long before I could reach the 
spot, the approaching horsemen were surrounded by the soldiers. who had now 
collected from all directions, and were warmly greeting them with loud and con- 
| tinued cheers. As J came nearer, I soon recognized General Picton. 
the men were hailing him with most gratifying epithets of esteem, one of which 
in particular struck me: this was, ‘ Here comes our brave oid father!’ 
general seemed much gratified, and siniled upon them with a look of unaffected 
regard. Iwas not forgotten or unnoticed. His eagle eye in one moment was 
| fixed upon me, and holding out his hand, he observed, ‘Ah! my young friend ; 

what! you come to meet me too!’ Nearly the whole division collected before 
| he reached his quarters ; and thus surrounded by his delighted soldiers, he returned 
| to lead then on again to a stil! more splendid career of victory.” 





| 


“Tyler, who was in constant attendance upon the general, familiar with his | 


Picton recognized him in | 


but the colonel had his orders, and away he went, fully determined to execute | 
and the hill, | 


when that officer rode up, and, as he waved a salute, said, ‘I have taken the hill, 


He was obliged to return to England to recruit his strength, and was most flat- | 


* A distinguished officer, who was a _ witness of Picton’s reception by his old | 


whisper amongst the men of my regiment, who were at the time amusing them- | 
This whisper was quickly increased to a 


Many of | 


The | 


| disabled state, two of his ribs having been broken in the engagement of the pre- 
vious day ; but he had concealed the circumstance from every one save his old 
servant, who bound up his wound for him, lest he should be solicited to absent 
himself from action. His body was brought to London, and buried in the family 
vault in the burial-ground of St. George's, Hanover Square; but a monument 

| was erected to his memory in St. Paul's Cathedral, by his grateful countrymen, 

and subseqently another by subscription at Carmarthen. : 

| —_ 

OLD BACHELORS. 

There is something very peculiar in the physical condition ef an old bachelor. 

| There can be no question but that the outward inan is more or less typical of the 
inner—that our bodies are, to some extent, the representatives of our minds. 
Such being the fact it is but natural that our“ single gentlemen.’ who have 
| abundant moral oddities, should also have their outward crust, a varied map, 
| abounding in inequalities and curiosities. Looking at them in the physical point 
, of view, they divide themselves into two great classes—the slovenly old bache- 
lors and the finical eld bachelors ; specimens of which classes are about equally 
| abundant in society. 
It is rather singular that there are few “ perfect gentlemen” in dress and in ad- 
| dress, in the great family of male celibates, that is, few men whose manners 
, and whose mode have that proper degree of ease, simplicity, refinement, and 
| delicacy, which constitutes the “ gentleman.” This is a term, indeed, in the 
| use of which we are very choice, as it is largely prostituted and applied to men 
| who have as little right to it, as they have to the appellation of angels Few * old 
| bachelors” then are perfect gentlemen, even in manner, and this especially with 
| the sex. With their own division of humanity, they may pass muster; but 
there is seldom any very nice discrimination exercised in the judgment. A man 
with men is a gentleman, if he associate in certain cireles ; so he is with women, 
| as far as first impressions go, Woman has, however, a much finer perception of 
physical and social excellencics than her ruder and less delicately organised 
companion, and shans, or meets coldly and indifferently, individuals who are 
** the observed of all observers” with the men. So powerful, indeed, isthe hold 
possessed by gentlemanly deportment, that with the sex it covers or modifies the 
most serious moral culpability, and this apparently in spite of themselves. Impulse 
| is one of woman's leading moral attributes : place before her an object outwardly 
perfect—** a man, graced with all good grace to grace a gentleman,” and he is at 
once admired, aad with women admiration, esteem, and love, are co-existent 
partialities. Hence it is fortunate that the numerous race of * single gentlemen” 
are not perfect, or they would be troublesoine and unbearable associates in our 
families. Generally speaking, indeed, we hold a bachelor as a_ perfectly safe 
| inmate in a household, under circumstances in which we should jealously watch 
| theconduet both of young men and of married men, not from any inherent or 
| acquired virtue on his side, but from the feelings of those around him. This 
| arises from what we may cal! his repulsiveness,—by which term we must not be 
supposed to intimate that there is any thing in his speech or manner offensive : 
on the contrary, itis more than probable that both are extremely choice—nay, 
that he is on one hand ‘the very pink of courtesy,” and, on the uther, full of set 
| speeches “and honied compliment ;” so that perhaps it may incite some surprise, 
| that the man, being as yet in middle life, fails tobe admired, or to attract feminine 
|regard. It is no argument against his doing so that he is an ** old bachelor,” as 
| this title cannot make him either more or less than a human being, with all its 
sensibilities. ‘The fact is, he is never appealed to—he may 
| make hisagrémens. but thatis all: he wants even the physical attributes of a 
| man and a gentleman to please the fastidious eye of the sex. {Tt is true the man 
| might get married, because, as society is at present constituted, women will marry, 
notonly from love, not only from affection, but from prudence and an offer ; 
therefore the bachelor might get married, and that is all. He makes no impres- 
| sion: he is familiarly admitted into the penetralia of the social circles, perhaps 
| petted and made much of, aad isabout as harmless as a wooden doll. 
THE FINICAL BACHELOR, 

This character is a curiosity in his way: he is something far more exquisite 
| than a modern dandy, who dresses for effect, and whose vutside is a mere sign- 
| board, showing the man to bea simpleton, Not so the finical bachelor: he 
| dresses tu satisfy himself, and prepares for and goes through his toilet, just as 
if he were all eye, or rather as if his eye were like the dragon-fly—tmade up of 
| some scores of lenses, looking in every possible direction: and hevce the man, 
wher dressed, is * trim and trig” from head to heel—from the curl on bis fore- 
head to the peculiar knot of his shoe-tie; and what is singular is this,—that it 
would seem as if the very cloth he wears was made for his express and sole use. 
; Other men’s coats twist and wrinkle, and show various distortions of the line of 
| beauty in the thread; but not so the finical bachelor’s—every thing keeps its 

place with mathematical preciseness ; and coat, vest, and culotins, sit as smooth 
as the shell of a lobster. Whatever motions he may make, it matters not—all 
| is in sfatu quo ; so that we have been sometimes led to think that these preci- 
sians come ready dressed into the world, and that their vestments, by some mys- 
terious agency, have grown with their growth ; this idea must, however, we pre- 
sume be wrong, as we have heard the parties in question deeply bemvan them- 
selves on the death of particular tailors, who had been their outfitters. Where 


' 


|; moral and social 


) 


| We once thought of extracting a letter to Colonel Pleydel, to whom most of | these tailors lived, we could never discover : they must be the * rosy-cross ” or- 


' 
the correspondence here published is addressed, in which Sir Thomas Picton 
plain, and though well-written, so little characteristic, that we doubt its being 
generally interesting—the circumstances of that engagement being already 
familiar as by-words—and prefer the account of an eye witness :-— 
‘* During this struggle on the right, the centre was inactive. 
Picton was impatient; he inquired of several aides-de-camp who came 
near him from head-quarters, whether they had any orders forhim! His sol- 
diers were anxiously waiting to advance : Picton knew the spirit of his men, and 
had some difficulty in restraining it. Asthe day wure on, and the fight waxed 
warmer on the right, he became furious, and observed to an officer who commu- 
nicated these particulars, * D—n it! Lord Wellington must have forgotten us.’ 
| It was near noon, and the men were getting discontented, for the centre had not 





General 


| yet been engaged; Picton’s blood was boiling, and his stick was going with 
| rapid strokes upon the mane of his cob; he was riding backwards and forwards, 
| looking in every direction for the arrival of an aide-de-camp, until at length one 
galloped up from Lord Wellington. He was looking for the seventh division, 


under Lord Dalhousie, which bad not yet arrived at its post, having had to move | 


over some Giflicult ground. The aide-de-camp riding up at speed, suddenly 
checked his horse and demanded of the general whether be had seen Jord Dal- 
housie. Picton was disappointed; he expected now at least that he might 


ed in a sharp tone, ‘ No, sir! I have not seen his Lordship; but have you any 
orders for me, sir !’—-* None,’ replied the aide-de-camp.— Then , ~ay, sir,’ con- 
tinued the irritated general, ‘what are the orders you do bring: - Why,’ 


answered the officer, ‘that as soon as Lord Dalhousie, with the seve.ch divi- | 


sion, shall commence an attack upon that bridge,’ (pointing to one on the left,) 
‘the fourth and sixth are to support him.’ Pictun could not understand the idea 
of apy other division fighting in his front; and. drawing himself up to his full 
height. he said to the astonished aide-de-camp with some passion, ‘ You may tell 
Lord Wellington from me, sir, that the third division under my command shall 
in less than ten minutes attack the bridge and carry it, and the fourth and sixth 
i divisions may support if they choose.’ dh 
| turned from the aide-de-camp, and put himself at the head of his soldiers, who 
; 

{ 


were quickly in motion towards the bridge ; encouraging them, according to the 
words of an amusing writer, with the bland appellation of * Co:ne on, ye rascals ! 
} —come on, ye fighting villains !’” 

} At the close of the Peninsular War, Sir Thomas Picton reccived the well- 
deserved thanks of Parliament for his brilliant services ; and this strong man, a 
second ‘Talus with his iron flail, was utterly unnerved as lhe rose to stammer 
| out his acknowledgments of this public honour. But we are elsewhere told, and 





| the fact is curious, that on“ being present when the celebrated Ireland threw a 


| somnerset over a dozen grenadiers standing at ‘ present arms ,» with fixed bayonets, 


he trembled like a leaf, and held his head down while Ireland jumped ; nor did 
he look up until he had first asked, * Has he done it!’ Wher»assured he had, 
he said, ‘ A battle is nothing to that.” ” 

It appears he had now resolved to retire from active service. He withdrew 


i 


| gives his own account of the battle of Vittoria: but, like all the rest, it is so | 


move ; and, in a voice which did not gain softness from his feelings, he answer- | 


Having thus expressed his intention, he | 


der of out-riggers, and their “‘art and mystery ” must be devoted to one section 
of the homan race—namely, * Finical Old Bachelors.” We ourselves, though 
_ rather particular in our outward man, and familiar with the bills of some fashion- 
able ** artists,’’ never came in the way of one of these smooth and permanent 
fitters ; or it may be that the ‘art and mystery ”’ lies in the dresser. Whichever 
way it is, a finical bachelor, whether in dress or undress, is a typification of 
*‘ order and neatness,” which makes him still further a curiosity ; for many mep 
who are the worst of slovens before dressing, make a very decent appearance 
when pruperly cased up. Your old bachelor, however, is never in this chrysaloid 
state ; he is as perfect in his dressing-gown, or even in his night-cap, as when in 
full costume for dinner or ball, and by some inexplicable ‘* ways and means” 
ever coptrives to be the same man. 

One grand distinction between a finical bachelor and a well-dressed man of his 
own standing, whether husband or widower, is that the latter are always fashion- 
ably dressed ; and accordingly their dress, both as to colour, quality, and cut, 
| Varies with the caprices of the goddess of Regent-street and St. James's. Not 
| so the finical bachelor: and yet he is never unfasbionably dressed—for the plain 
reason that he is a fashion in himself ; and to be fashionable, according to the 
ordinary signification of the word, would be with him to be unfashionable. 
Every part of his dress is so nicely balanced, so finely and precisely in unison, 
and so complete as a picture, both as to colour and grouping, that it is impossi- 
ble even to fancy that innovation would be improvement. His isa fashion 
created for him, and perishing with him; he neither perpetuates the wig and 
buckles of his grandfather, nor emulates the foppishness of his full-grown ne- 
phews. No! his style is his own, and fitted for himself only, being in ‘fact a 
tine adaptation of flax and lamb’s-wool to his peculiar physical and moral con- 
figuration—the result of instinct; for although we have often wondered at the 
extraordinary physiognomical knowledge ‘shown by tnan-milliners in adapting 
raiment to the frames of their customers, the art of the finical old bachelor ex- 
ceeds the utmost extent of their most ingenuous devices. 

But the physical peculiarities of “ nice single gentlemen” are not to be 
locked for only in the mode they choose to decorate themselves: their whole 
' air, gait, and actions, are symptoma‘ical of a carious refinement. Their very 
| features have unvarying expression uf fastidious delicacy—a sort of priin pull- 

ing up of the mouth and eyebrows, as if there were something perpetually be- 
| fore them to offend * their nobility.” Then, again, they are invariably most ac- 
curate shavers and whisker-trimmers, and these are surmounted by a cherelure 
! at once tasteful and compact—a sort of errangement al Antony, only in their 
own fashion. Indeed, these gentlemen are invariably haters of hairy visages ; 
| they dort look clean, they say, and reduce the “ human face divine” intoa 
| miserable caricature of that of a baboon. No wonder, therefore, that finical old 
; bachelors avoid so odious a comparison, seeing that their habits are the very an- 
tipodes to those of the above-named mammalia. Nor is the guit of these ** par- 
ticulars ” less indicative of their peculiar idiosyncrasy; they are provertually 
toe-steppers, rarely planting the sole of the foot firmly upon the ground Nothog 
can be stronger than the contrast offered by the rotund and mat'er-of-fact mar- 
| ried man, who goes along slap-dash, tramping for all the world like a dismounted 


} 
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dragoon, and one of these petit-toe gentlemen ; the one evidently believing that 
the ground was made purposely for him to tread upon, and the other as evidently 
wondering why the earth was not covered with a Turkey carpet. Then again, 
his legs appear formed expressly for this kind of progression—so that one never 
wenders at it; we should just as soon think of a kangaroo walking as sedately 

















as a bear, as a finical bachelor walking like the rest of his species; his tendon | 


Achilles has a kind of string-halt ever acting upou it, and the muscles of his 
lower extremities take a “*high action ” of their own accord. Thus on a mud- 
catching day, the * nice old gentleman” comes into your dining-room with the 
tips of his shoes alone tainted, whilst the rest of your droppers-in are literally 
mired up to tae knees. 

The “bow” of the “ finical old bachelor” is sui generis—it is the very acme 
of decent bowing, and most elaborately graceful, and is never either overdone or 
underdone. It is, in fact, like every thing about him—apparently a part and 
parcel of his natural attributes: it differs alike from the rascally bow of the 
fawyer, the grave bow of the divine, the dégagé of the lounger, the nonchalance 


-of the puppy, the grin of the simpleton, the pertness of the pedant, and the ele- 


gance of the man of fashion: it is his own; and as bows are indescribable, ex- 
cept in general terms, we will say no more about it, well convinced that our 
readers, when once put in mind of it, will not fail at once to remark it, and make 
their own comments. 

Every thing, indeed, about the physical apparatus of a finical bachelor is ar- 
tanged with the nicest regard to propriety. He neither eats nor drinks, but at 
stated and most appropriate seasons; and the delicacy of his palate is evisced 
by the nicety of his viands. Dine with him, and it seems as if knives and forks, 
and plates and glasses, and decanters, and servants, were all governed by the 
same genius; dish comes and dish goes, as if they were rational and orderly 
creatures—no hurry, no confusion: all is in apple-pie order; and one is abso- 
lutely sorry to dislodge spoon or salt-cellar, whilst our bost himself speaks small 
and lady-like, and carves his fowl with as much grace and skill, as if his life had 
been devoted to dissection. Not a spot or wrinkle defaces ** his snow-white and 
costly napery ;”’ and if we are so unlucky as to soil it, we look up and expect 
to see him faint. 

But, after all, this extremity of niceness is tremendously tiresume. To a 
married man, who has now and then to ** rough it,” it savours strongly of a femi- 
nine coddling , and married ladies, and young maids, and old maids, hate it most 
especially. In fact, the sex have a complete horror of nickyty-nackty men, and 
in every case treat them with contempt, not openly avowed perhaps, but always 
fe’.. They cannot do with an individual who, like a starched baby-doll, seems 
to be made to stand on the mantel-piece, instead of being a family utily. This 
scrupulously exceeds the patience of the most notable housewife ; the slightest 
dust brings out their pocket-handkerchief, and a bit of thread on the carpet is a 
never-failing signal for the hand-broom ; and they fidget up and down the room, 
hunting for cobwebs and stray bits of paper, as if these were a profanation of 
their temples Now all this enrages a woman desperately ; and young and old 
agree in despising the * finical old bachelors’’—a large family, who are thus en- 
firely excommunicated from female sympathy. 

if these gentlemen are asked why they did not marry, the answer is, perhaps 
-—‘‘oh! fearful of expense, trouble of children, and woman’s temper :” this is 
al] very well, and we never quarrel with a man for having a good excuse ready 
for occasions. 
absolutely untouchable. We must not suppose that these finical habits are the 
entire productions of bachelurism ; they are toa great extent inherent. celibacy 
merely affording ground for their development. Marriage, in twenty cases out 
of twenty one is a thing absolutely out of the question with men of this precise 
disposition. In youth, if pressed upon by the ‘** res angusta domi,” a diminutive 
attic is their domicile, in which they live by geometrical rules, and, if rich, are 
so cheice and select, that all about them is like a raree-show—not to be touched 
but by the showman. Talk of trouble! why. a dozen children would give a 


But woman to these creatures is a “ tabooed” creature—a being | comitants of cream and champagne. 
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of flowers ; the most beautiful lilies grow spontaneously on the sandy shores of 
the rivers, and from every projecting cliff, some blossoming shrub dips its flowrets 
inthe wave below.—Miss Roberts’s Hindoscan. 

In one of the Norwich papers received in town on Saturday there are no jess 
than 89 advertisements of sales of farms and agricultural property in that and 
the adjoining county of Suffolk. 

A drum-major of the Russian Guards is, it seems, an object of much attention 
at Kalisch, on account of his extraordinary stature. When standing, his band 
is said to be ona level with another man's on horseback. He is accompanied by 
his wife, who is less than the ordinary female size. 

——— 


AMERICA---SOCIETY IN BALTIMORE. 


From the last London Quarterly Review. 
* * * * * 


We must now introduce our readers to the society and maaners of the Anglo- 


* 





| traveller. The following picture of the environs of Baltimore is in every res- 
| pect delightful :— 


neighbourhood. 


the hours spent among them, and the hospitality there enjoyed. Rural fetes | 
are ordinarily given in these villas at this beautiful season of the year, when 
every tree and shrub appears in its freshest green, and every natural object ex- | 
cites to amusement and recreation. | 

« The numberless white four-petalled flowers of the dog-wood, which we had | 
' left in the latitade of New York in full beauty, had, it is true, become discolour- | 
ed and half hidden by the green foliage which they precede, but the catalpa 
was in blossom in the vicinity of the country-seats; the shrubberies were in 
their beauty ; and, on the margin of the forests, which generally thickened to 
| the back of these villas, the evening air was perfumed witb the rich odour of the | 
magnolia, whose snow-white blossoms peeped out from its covert of glossy | 
| leaves. A thousand beautiful trees, either transported from their concealment 
lin the woods, or tastefully preserved for the purpose of ornament, surrounded 
| the lawns in front of the open colonnade. 

“Tt was not till my return to Europe, in the height of summer, after a short 
passage, that I was struck with the total different character of the verdure, both | 
of the field and forest, on the twocontinents. After the bright sward, and the | 
varied summer foilage of the western woods, with their great ponderance of | 
light greens, the English landscape seemed to exhibit nothing but evergreens— | 
such was the depth of shade observable in the blue verdure of the rounded and | 
heavy masses of foliage of our ordinary forest trees, and on the dark and thick 
meadow-grass of our humid climate. j 

‘A few hours before sunset, the different visiters generally assembled, by far 
the greater number consisting of the young and unmarried of both sexes. Un- | 
der the shade of the trees, tables were covered with the delicacies of the sea- 
son—among which the delicious fruit from which these Strawberry Parties took | 
their name, was ordinarily seen in the greatest profusion, with its appropriate con- 
Many an enchanting spectacle of natural 
beauty and human contentment and pleasure have J observed spread before me, | 
while sitting in the portico of one of these rural retreats, as the sun sunk slowly 
to its setting. The view from many of them commanded a wide prospect, to 
the south-east, over the forest and fine undulating slopes of the country in the 
direction of the city, whose domes and edifices peered over the woods, or were 
descried bordering the irregular lake-like divisions of the river. More remote 








distance into the broad Chesapeake ; the long promontory of North Puint, with 


| 


| soon show themselves in matters far remote from politics. 
Americans themselves of the highest and best order, as described by this candid | 


**In returning northward, we made a halt of a fortnight in Baltimore and its | 
Many of the country-seats, which stud the environs upon the | } } 
upland slope, at various points and distances from the city, are singularly well | be obtained and cultivated, and the prodigious demand and consequent high price 
situated and tastefully arranged ; and I look back with unalloyed gratification to | 
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posing the present course of political changes to be persisted in, the grand pro- 
blem of the Grotes, Warburtons, and Humes, fairly worked out, our aristocrati- 
cal institutions in church and state got rid of, and “* the monarchy of the middle 
classes ’’ completely established here—let him ask himself, whether he seriously 
believes that, after the lapse of half a century, the foreign traveller from Vienna 
or St. Petersburgh would not be very apt to go home again with much the same 
views as to the manners of the dominant caste in England, that have been of 
late made public on the subject of the social peculiarities of America. 

There is only one general remark on that subject which we shall take the 
liberty of setting down; and we do so, because we already see a thousand 
proofs that it will at no distant day be just as applicable to us as it is to them. 
The whole doctrine of social equality—the one doctrine which lies at the root 
of all our own present political doings—is the doctrine of vanity, envy, and hy- 
pocrisy ; and no nation can pretend to reduce it to practice—for really reducing 
it to practice is impossible—without acquiring habits of falsehood, which wilj 
We are laying the 
foundation of a system of gross and hatitual fraud, to be developed with equal 
distinctness in all our relations. Every demagogue is a hyprocite ; and ina na- 
tion swayed by demagogues, the majority, even of those who scorn their trade, 
will from necessity creep into habits of insincerity. 

The abundance of unoccupied land in America, the ease with which it may 





of labour of every kind in this vast and thinly-peopled region, are the fortunate 
circumstances which have hitherto enabled the gentlemen to submit, sullenly and 
reluctantly, and still to submit to the yoke of the democracy. These have 
hitherto afforded protection to property—to that one thing upon which, in any 
old and thickly-peopled country, a tyrannical democracy would too soon turn 
every particle of its serious attention. 

We adduce, however, the following examples of the facility with which physi- 
cal prosperity may now be attained in America—not with any political view, but 
merely for the benefit of English emigrants. ‘The first is the history of a small 
farmer not far from the town of Independence : 

“The settler had, in the course of the preceding spring, bought three hun- 
dred acres of land, at a dollar and a quarter per acre. He came to work upon it 
in the month of April, at which time the sound of the axe had never been heard 
in these forests. During the course of that month he girdled the trees on ten 
acres—built himself alog-hut and brought his family out. At the close of May 
after burning the brushwood and slightly breaking the surface, he sowed the ten 
acres, upon which the sun now shone freely, unobstructed by the dying spring 
foliage, with a bushel and a half of gourd-seed maize ; and at the time of my 
visit in September, he showed me a crop upon the ground ready to harvest of 
fifty bushels to the acre—the whole return being consequently five hundred 
bushels for the one and a half sown. Atthe same time, the fodder yielded, by 
stripping the tall stems of the maize of their broad and redundant leaves, 
amounting to athousand bundles, sufficient to afford winter-fuod for fifteen head 
of cattle, which during the summer had lived and fattened in the forest, with 
their compeers the swine, without being a charge upon the settler. Besides 
this produce, the field had yielded fifty wagon loads of pumpkins, of which 
great use is made, both for the family and the stock. Such is the amazing fer- 
tility of this region, and the facilities with which the necessaries of life may be 
procured! [ have given you this single instance out of many of which I took 
exact and particular note. 

‘While I add that the whole tract purchased was of the same inexhaustible 
richness of soil—covered with the most exuberant and noble forest, many trees 
which I measured being six yards in girth—abounding with excellent water and 
limestone—situated at a point where there would be no difficulty in transporting 


any quantity of produce to a market—you may well suppose that the owner can- 
lay the wider bay of the Patapsco, glistening with white sails, merging far in the not but become wealthy.’— Latrobe. 


What follows refers to an experiment, on a much larger scale, in the back 


father less trouble than this keeping things *‘in order ;” and the idea of such ,; its light-houses glistening in the sun shine ; and, beyoud all, the hardly per- | territory of the state of New York :— 


men marrying is preposterously absurd—they would as soon think of admitting 
a wild beast into their homes as an independent woman ; nay, their own persons 
are sacred; and we once knew of one of the most noted of the fraternity abso- 
lutely thrown into hysterics by a lively romping girl, with whom he fancied he 
was deeply in love, taking him familiarly round the neck and giving hima hearty | 
pull in one of her frolicsome moods. The creature was aghast ; instead of be- 
having himself like a man, he shook himself loose. carefully examined his cravat 
and the starched plaited front of his linen, then popped his fingers through his 
curls, and then in agony of astonishment and vexation ran home, and called for 


ceptible thread of gold which marked the utmost limit of the horizon, and the 
eastern shore of Maryland. 


lawn, and shrubbery in the immediate vicinity of the dweiling—with the gay 
and graceful groups scattered over it—you would own with me that you had rare- 
ly gazed upon scenes so truly beautiful and guilelessly cheerful ; so animated, so 
full of innocent pleasure, and so devoid of false glitter and glare, as those pre- 
sented by the Maryland Strawberry Parties. Latter comes the brief but beauti- 





brandy and eau de cologne. All would not do; the poor fellow fainted: had he 


hawk, and, above all, myriads of fire-flies filling the air with sparks, dancing in 


“The estate of F 





, consisting of about thirty-six thousand acres,’ was, 


| little more than twenty years ago, in the state of nature: there was not a road 
‘‘ Tf to this noble view you add asa foreground the sweet intermingling forest, | ,assing through it, there was nota tree cut ; but fur ages the heavy forest, deck- 
| ing the country and shading the streams and ponds, had grown and come to ma- 
turity, and decayed and fallen, to add to the mould which covered its undulating 
, Surface. 
chaser, came from the metropolis of the State, devoting himself to the improve- 
ment of his patrimony. 
ful-twilight, with the wailing cry of the whip-poor-will, the flight ot the night- | huijt himself a log-hut, and began to cultivate a corner of his domain. 


After the termination of the war, our host, the son of the original pur- 


He fearlessly laid the axe at the root of the trees— 
In a 


year or two he married, and brought his young and accomplished wife, tenderly 


been in the embrace of a bear, or under the feet of an elephant, his nerves could | the green shade, or streaming with their intermittent and gentle light among the nurtured, of the best blogd of the Union, to bear htm companionship in*his hut 


nut have been more deranged. Women have no chance with such beings, as 
they will nut be treated like dolls; and spite of their cunning, these gentry | 
inevitably slip through their fingers. 


Sunuwiary. 


Horrors of War.—We stole down into the ditch with the same silence which 
marked our first advance—an occasional explosion or a discharge of musketry 
conti.ued to be heard in distant parts of the works; but, in t'e awful charnel 
pit we were traversing to reach the foot of the breach, the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the night were the moans of the dying, with an occasional screech from | 
others suffering under acute agony; while a third class lying there disabled, and 
alive to passing events, on hearing the movement of troops, (though too dark to 
distinguish them,) began proclaiming their names and regiments, and appealing to | 





individual officers and soldiers of the different corps, on whose friendly aid they 
seemed to feel that they could rely if they happened to be within hearing.— 
Random Shots. | 

We regret to find the crime of incendiarism greatly upon the increase. In | 
Suffolk and Norfolk, as well as in the northern and southern counties, fires are | 
of frequent occurrence. | 

The wiseacres of Camberwell and Peckhain have given up lighting their dis- | 
trict with gas, and have substituted naphtha; the result is that they have pro- | 
duced a sort of ** darkness visible,” and the inhabitants will be driven into a re- 
bellion against paying the rates. Gas used in the interior of houses is odious | 
beyond description ; for the streets, its light is beyond comparison splendid and | 
beautiful. 

Lord John Russell had an address presented to him at Combe Florey, and 
afterwards dined and was cordially received by that sapient Baronet, Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge. 

Ladies and gentlemen, who care about such things, may see the comet with | 
the naked eye every night, provided there are no clouds, that they know where 


to look for it, and that they do nut care for catching cold. quitted 
| 


Cows are fond of dandelion, and are kept in health by frequent shampooing— 


| insufficient for patient investigation ; and his Jas he heard—Guilty ! 
tats will go any where where the oil of rhodium is dropped—rooks leave trees F igation ; and his blood curdled as ‘ y 


che moment they are tnarked for fellng—and a dog that has never been in Lon- 
don before, will find his way to his master's residence in any part of the me- 
tropolis, in three hours, after having been thrown into the Thames from the cen- 
tre of any one uf the bridges —John Bull. 

Progress of Science.—Some poachers have lately found out a new method of 
facilitating the capture of hares. ‘They merely lay their nets at some particular 
‘gate or style, orat some hare-run in the hedge, and then go round to all the other 
waps and runs in the hedges and whiff tobacco over them. So delicate is the 
smell of the hare that she will not pass through where the tobacco has been ; | 
and of course chooses an egress from taint, where there is sure to be a net of | 
wire, and thus she is caught. —Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural Mistory. 

ORIGINAL POETRY 
How oft our tears in heavy showers fall, 
For what in vain we thought would bring us joy 
Think then how changeable is man below 
His earthly hopes and expectations rest, 
Too oft, alas! upon the flitting sand. | 
| 


The summer leaves, which now we see around, 
Shall soon decay. But Love shall ever bloom, 
And bear sweet fruit.—Soon shall delusive streams 
Of false delights be dried, and pass away ; 

But from a sea, eternal, true love flows, 


. | we had kept it steadily befure us when revie ce , Trol- 
E’en time itself cannot make true love old. | wh Ge 7 — 1 reviewing the recent work of Mrs. ‘T’rol 


Fine gold can neither boy nor sell true love ; 

‘True love is firmer far than tempered steel, 

And than the magnet more attractive. Whence, 
{ ask. have sprung all deeds of mercy soft, 
Of pitying kindness? Whence, but from true love. 
Phe honey far in sweetness it exceeds. 


How happy they, who have it in their hearts. 


J. Mel. 
draidalbin, Lochiel, Oct. 13, 1834. ? 


Montreal Herald. 
parkling river is covered with objects 
some parts of the Gahges, every wave appears to 
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The Sacred Ganges.—The broad and s 
of interest and attraction. In 
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je > sacred lotne «- ~ ] 
is it the sacred lotus alone which embellishes the wavelets of the Ganges ; 


ta ») a 
white, yellow, and scarlet flowers pay an equal tribute; and the prows of 
umerous native vessels navigating the stream are garlanded by long wreaths 


i¢ most brilliz ighter rterre : 
lliant daughters of the parterre. India may be called a paradise 


or 
large 
the : 
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groups, as they stroll in the open air or sit in the porticoes. 
‘The frank manners and uncontrolled intercourse between the young people 


} 


that must strike every European. Un-attended as this open confidence has 
hitherto been, with perhaps the rarest exceptions, by unpleasant results, it is a 
pruof that thus far the society of the Néw World has an advantage over that of 
the Old, where circumstances throw such difficulties in the way of most early | 
marriages—where the poison of libertinism is more generally diffused—and | 


during the summer. 
and heroism which enables woman to sacrifice self, and bend to circumstances 

| of both sexes, and the confidence with which they are on all occasions left to | She was content with the comparative solitude of the forests, and to live—as 
—~——. | their own discretion, is one remarkable feature in American society, and one 


In no country have you nobler examples of that devotion 


people must live, whatever be their birth and breeding,—roughly and rudely in 
the backwoods. Thus they passed several years, oscillating between the best 
society of New York in the winter, and that of workmen and rude settlers in 
the summer. Their log-hut was for many years their habitation. But their 


self-denial has long ere this had its reward. 


** One-third of the whole estate was under steady culture at the time of our 


where the whole structure of society warrants the most jealous care in the pa- | visit, and they counted sixteen hundred taxable inhabitants within their bounda- 
rent, and the utmost caution and reserve onthe part of the daughter.”— | ries, Roads were opened tothe northand south. The log-hut had disappeared ; 
Latrobe. | and in its place a spacious and handsome country-seat, built of white marble, 

Our readers cannot have failed to observe how many of the circumstances | quarried on the estate, rose in a prominent situation on the bank of a limped lake, 
alluded to in this beautiful letter are identical with those dwelt upon in a very | two or three miles in circumference, surrounded by hanging woods and rocky 
ditferent spirit—considered as altogether deplorable in their results—by many | shores. The tasteful elegance of the interior was in harmony with that of the 
other travellers of late years, and especially by M. de Beaumont. We extracted | exterior—shrubheries, gardens, orchards, and gravel-walks occupied the immediate 
the passage on this very account. It affords a strong lesson to every one who | vicinity ; nor were the bath-house and all the facilities for boating and fishing 
uadertakes to criticise the manners of a people with whom he is not of old and | forgotten. Such were the changes effected by patience, perseverance, and taste.”” 
familiarly acquainted—and we think we can hardly do better than follow it up| M4 Latrobe gives a great many interesting and useful details respecting the re- 
by another page, in which Mr. Latrobe brings the same lesson, one so often neg- | -o1 settlement of many of ourcuuntrymen in the better condition of life, especially 
lected, home to ourselves—our own business and bosoms. He says, after he | naval and military officers on half-pay, in the province of Upper Canada: and we 
has returned to England,— ‘recommend this part of our book to the earnest study of all persons of the like 


The Rev. Sydney Smith was of the party, and droller than ever. | Severity of our code. and the administration of it. 


‘it was but the other day I was in company with a gentlemanly foreigner—a 
Prussian ; acute, reasonable, and polite, travelling for his instruction and amuse- 
ment, to see with his own eyes, and hear with his own ears. ‘The conversation 
turned upon the difference of the criminal law in our respective countries, and 
the mode of procedure in criminal cases. ‘Two things had struck him with 
reference to thatof England; first, the weight which we give to mere circum- 
stantial evidence, in the absence of positive proof; and, secondly, the horrible 


seated for hours in the court of sessions in one of our southern cities, and that 
out of twenty or thirty cases under consideration not a single prisoner was ac- 
He was quite horrified! Accusation and conviction seemed to go | 
hand inhand. The time occupied in any one case was, as he thought, quite 


Guilty ! Guilty! pronounced again and again by the foreman of the jury, before 

he had had time to make himself master of the bare accusation. The idea fixed, 

by the evidence of his own senses on his mind, was this—that in England every | 
| man who was accused must be, and was, condemned. And I wish you could | 
have seen how wide he opened his eyes when he was forced unwillingly to relin- 
guish his belief—by a calm explanation of the series of preparatory steps through 
which every individual case had passed before it had come to the point where 
he had seen it arrive for positive decision. Of the examination before a magis- 
trate, the reconsideration of cases by a grand jury, &c., he, till now, had had no 


' class who may feel inclined to follow their example.* 


Mr. Latrobe is not one of those travellers who feel interested only in some 
one or two of the subjects which a new country presents to observation. He 


carries with him, wherever we find him, the same liberal curiosity. the same gen- 


tle sympathies, and the same vivid powers of description ; and we know not whe- 
ther his sketches of manners, civilised and barbarous, his historical disquigitions, 


He stated that he had been °F his letters on the phenomena of nature living and inanimate, are likely to be 


most generally admired. 
thusiasm. 


Nor do the real antiquities of America escape his en- 
Our readers will do well to compare the following elegant passage 


with Mr. Flint’s more detailed account of the Indian mounds, which we had oc- , 


casion to quote a few years ago when reviewing his ‘* Ten Years in the Valley 
of the Mississippi :”’— 

‘“T never at any time approached the Indian mounds, those relics of a people 
and of atime of which no recollection or tradition has been preserved, without 
interest and feeling. That the hands that reared them should long ago have 
been mingled with the clay of which they formed these simple, but enduring 
monuments. excites no wonder: generatiun departs after generation—one dy- 
nasty follows another—one nation perishes, and its place is filled by another ; 
but it is seldom that all memory, all tradition is lost of a people. A name alone 
may remain, without any other distinctive feature.—but that is yet a name, and 
under it the existence of a distinct division of the human race may yet stand 


| Opportunity of hearing; but he was brought to confess, after a while, that, all 


there were, would not have been made evident in the previous stages of inquiry, 


| greater than might be supposed.” 
We sincerely hope this lesson will be held in mind by all future travellers in 


recorded in the book of the world’s history. But here, on this vast continent, 
dispersed over a great extent of territory, you find the relics of an utterly for- 
gotten race. They must have been a numerous one, for the magnitude of the 
works they have left behind them attest it. You see mounds raised upon the 
made the cause of condemnation. rich level plains of the west, which will everremaina marvel. They must have 

‘« However, something was to be learned from this, and I trust I was not my- | attained to a certain degree of civilization and sedentary habits, superior to oa 
self above profiting by the lesson, which many years of travel have assisted in | races whom the present age has seen in turn displaced by those of our aoe md 
impressing upon my mind; namely, that a stranger in a strange land sees with | and blood :—they were more civilized, more powerful, more enlightened than ; 
strange and partial eyes, and that the difficulty of forming a correct judgment, | Indian races of our day We read this truth in the vestiges of their towns en 
even with close observation, and without any disposition to distort facts, is far | fortifications, and the lands once cultivated by them,—yet It top vain eens 
| into the secret of their deeds, time of existence, or history. You dig into their 
| places of sepulture—you handle their bones; but they are silent, and tell you 
nothing :—and the utensils you unearth only show you that they were numerous, 
and, however powerful, simple in their habits. 

* Manis less perfect for the time being, and subject to greater vicissitudes than 
even the birds of the air and the beasts of the fieid, whom he affects to govern 
society in America; but we are constrained to acknowledge that we think if | and despise And this is impressed on my —_ te pity ee es a 
Washington Irving had undertaken a tour among our own provincial towns, he sweet birda. There are veueee yee abroad in the land ned . Sachain oak me ort 
| might have found materials for lively and amusing sketches of British manners at this very moment, singing the Sneed Suoes Soura Se vay sca nbs “e ne 

not a bit better than those represented as characteristic of the Americans: in- | ‘W° thousand dr clon, ol They have not forgotten the lessons taug a . atin 

deed we strongly suspect that he might have found almost the same identical ; 0! their race in Paradise. God has stamped them with the species 0 Tete k d 

things and fashions. And how, after all, should this be otherwise? What for which he designed them, and they have not departed from it. eir kin ; 
| Were all those American towns sixty years ago but provincial British towns ! has suffered no vicissitude—they have probably neither deteriorated nor a ied. 

Why should we be so ready to believe that manners and customs had changed greater perfection in any respect since the day of their creation, but pone re 
| so much within the lifetime of one generation, while blood and language re- and nestled, and paired, from generation to generation ; fulfilling the end for which 
| 


things considered, it was hardly to be conceived that innocence, if innocence 


and that nothing but incontrovertible evidence of guilt could be received and 


i 


the United States. For ourselves, we are obliged to confess that we much wish 


lope, and we may even add of Captain Basil Hall. We have no suspicion that | 
either of these able writers designed to give a false impression of the state of 


, : 
mained the same? they were apparently created ; while race after race of human beings as arisen 
and passed away, and the earth has been alternately filled and deserted by nations 

j > Ce ; ity d 
or arrogant language—about the petty circumstances which may happen to strike and individuals perfect in nothing Ww ithout the certainty of more ny om 
an English eye, accustomed to the highly-cultivated features of society in the |e Sweet hope of being restored, through God’s mercy, to that estate from which 

ye, ‘ g - $ 5 tt . , " 
or Walk , fens : ve fallen, might we not well be tempted to despair ! 

upper walks of life in England, as offensively characteristic of the people of | *® have fa : ly on 
d ; 1 cae ri We have bestowed so much of our space on these new authors—especially on 


L.et us hearno more then—at least, let us hear nothing in harsh, contemptuous, 


“ric » the: 
America, in their interior domestic intercourse among themselves. Let every | 
man who designs to travel in America beg , i self acquainted | ~. ~ i é a ae 
with the manners of the : : ug begin with making bimself acquainte ! } * Such persons, however, will find their best practical guile in the ** Notes” lately 
anners Of the great masses of our own population—even of our own | publishedby M-. Ferzuson, of Woodhead—a skilful Scotch agriculturist, whose pre- 
cept and example are of the most sterlin’ vaue. 


opulent and fairly educated population—and ask himself honestly, whether, sup- 
' 
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Mr. Latrobe—that we find ourselves obliged to abstain from further quotations 
about America, and most, therefore, be contented to recommend once more in 
general terms the * Tour tothe Prairies’ of our old favourite, Mr. Washington 


Irving. 





We read the book with high interest, and not the less for the novel as- | readers. Blackwood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Review, the two leading Tory 







a 7 fo \thtndd 
We beg to refer our readers to an article in the last Q 





| to marry a woman unless she can read and write, would appear to be an adini ~ 


Latrobe’s book on America. It will, we think, be perused with pleasure by allour , Table one, and will explain why the peasantry of Iceland are so much better in- 


formed than those of any other nation of Europe. It is from the mother that. 


cts and attitudes in which it brings our worthy friend himself before us. Clad , publications of Great Britain, are now decidedly friendly in their tone towards | the child learns the first radiments of education, and receives a taste for reading ;- 


inh 
Jerbuss, for close encounter with wolves, bears, buffaloes, and the other terrors 


of the Prairie, he must indeed have appeared very unlike what we had been used 
to meet announced under his name. But whether on a wild horse, or onan 
easy chair, he retains the same happy humour to be pleased with everything. and 
the same happy power to please everybody about him. His nephew has also 
jately published a very agreea ile little work, in which much of the same sort of 
scenery and adventure is painted with no trivial share of the same talent.* Nor | 
ought we to close our paper without naming ‘The Winter in the Far West,’ by 
Mr. Hoffman—another new book which will richly reward the reader's attention. 

But the book of the season, as far as America is coucerned, is unquestionably 
that of Mr. Latrobe. He is evidently an author from whose future lucubrations 
we may hope to receive large supplies of amusement and instructiov. To what 
part of the world he has turned his steps we do not know, but we understand he | 
jsagain rambling somewhere, and we shall not fail to watch the result of his 
peregrinations. | 


—— 





* Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition among the Pawnee Tribes and other | 
Indians of North America. By John T. Irving, jun. 


—>— 
EUROPEAN POLICY. 

“Frankfort, Sept. 17.—Some journals still believe in war, and several of them 
say that the Russians and Prussians wish for a camp in the West. What shall 
we answer to these warlike journals! We have already observed to them that 
they look only at the camp at Kalisch, and that on casting our eyes on the fine 
troops that compose it, we must be struck at seeing ouly a number of detachments 
from each crops, but no complete division or corps of the army. We added, 
disorganizing all the parts of a great army 13 certainly no proof that war1s at hand. 

«This plain reasoning has not been regarded, and appearances of war are again 
spoken of. We have again answered, when there was an appearance of revo- 
jutionary propaganda there was necessarily an appearances of war. When one 
side prepares to attack, it is natural to suppose that the uiher will prepare to 
resist. Would you have all appearance of war cease in the East, let all appear- | 
ance of revolution cease in the West. Remove the cause, and you will remove 
the effect. 

‘** Accordingly, see how pacific ideas gain ground in Europe. Why? Be- 
cause the French government has perfectly comprehended its mission ; King 
Louis Philippe has perceived that the European question was not to be decided | 
at Kalisch, but at the Tuileries: and that the day on which his energetic will 
should subdue the spirit of anarchy, would be the day on which the maintenance 
of peace would be decided on by all the powers. Secure order at Paris, and you | 
secure the peace of the world ; this is what has not hitherto been sufficiently un- 








derstood. M. de St. Aulaire ingeniously pointed out the error which prevented | Sun-flower ;” the flowers themselves are turned “to their god while he sets,” 


the attainment of that object. ‘On the day after a revolution made for liberty,’ 
said he, ‘it is not liberty that isto be thought of; it cannot have forgotten itself ; 
but when liberty has triumphed, guarantees must be given to power, for that 
alone is impotent and disarmed.’ 

“The statesmen who thus understood the question will have saved France, 
and insure the repose of Europe.” 


Died—At his residence on the Frankford Road, near Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, November 3d, James Wilmot Sidford, in the 26th year of his age. 
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We are without later advices from Europe. 





We have on one or two former occasions alluded to the belief now beginning 
to be entertained in the best informed European circles, that Louis Philippe, and 
the policy of the French Cabinet are daily approximating towards the views and 
doctrines of the Holy Alliance. In a recent number we inserted an article from a 
Berlin jeurnal touching this subject, and we to-day copy another from a Frank- 
fort paper, having a similar tendency. From these and other circumstances, we 
are irresistibly Jed to believe, that the supposition of the defection of the monarch 
of the Barricades to the liberal system is not without foundation. In the Frank- 
fort article an impression is endeavoured to be conveyed that the northern poten- 
tates mostjanxiously desire the continuance of peace, but it significantly adds— 
‘Tf you would have allappearance of war cease in the East, you should let all 
appearance of revolution cease in the West.” This remark doubtless applies to 
Spain, and gives a tolerable hint that the powers of the North will not disband 
their armies so long as a revolutionary army is in the field upeo the continent 
of Europe. What compact, or rather, we should say, what und~">tanding exists 
between Louis Philippe and his new allies, we do not pretend to vetermine ; but 
of this we may be quite sure, that no understanding prevails which has not for its 
basis a firm and determined resistance to revolutionary movement. We do not 
say that Russia, Prussia, and Austria have called upon France to discountenance 
the present proceedings in Spain, because the existing government of that coun- 
try has been recognized by the European powers generally. As long as 
the Queen can maintain her position, and hold in check the revolutionary fer- 
vour, her power will not be disturbed from without; but should the Jacobins of 
Valentia and Catalonia continue in their present career, and be enabled to over- 
throw the Government of Madrid, and establish in its stead a Republican sys- 
tem, the troops df the North will assuredly be speedily put in motion. Neither 
is it at all improbable that the French eagles would be the first to cross the Py- 
renees under the banners of legitimacy. 

This opinion may perhaps startle some of our readers, but we ask them— 
Would Louis Philippe, who bimself lives in such constant fear of Republican 
insurrection, allow the contagious example of a Spanish Republic to exist upon 
his frontiers? It is this view of the face of affairs and the rapid strides ma king in 
England towards a similar point of coincidence, that has induced Louis Philippe 
te court the alliance, and to seek the protection of the despots of the North. 


To stay revolutionary movement, arid to strengthen and perpetuate the | 


monarchial principle is the paramount object of Russia, Prussia, Holland, and 
Austria—and may we not add, that of the Kings of Belgium and France? Most 
certainly, for although the latter may be well enough inclined to make conces- 


sions, and to make promises when called to their respective thrones, they | 


have doubtlessly had time to learn the maxim of Frederick of Prussia, when 
asked his opiniou of the successes of the North American Colonists—* I am a 
Royalist by trade.” Who will say that we shall not again see the Cossacks on 
their march to Paris and even Madrid? 


There are reports in some of the newspapers of a conflict having taken place 
between the Canadien settlers and some of the citizens of the Umted States, 
on the frontier, near the head waters of the Connecticut river, arising out of 
the long disputed and still unsettled Boundary question. The account, however, 
is so vague and uncertain, that we abstain from enlarging upon the subject. 

Dep.-Com.-Gen. Forbes has arrived in town from Montreal, and will sail, we 
understand, for England in the packet of the 16th inst. 





We regret to announce the death of Capt. Kitson, of the Royal Engineers, 
an officer well known and generally esteemed, not only for his scientific and pro- 
fessional attainments, but for his amiability in private life. He visited this 
country last year in H. M, Ship Arac hne, Capt. Burney, for the purpose of 


making contracts for constructing Light-Houses on the Bahama Islands, and | 


having discharged this duty in a satisfactory manner, he returned to the West 
Indies to prosecute the ulterior objects of the surveying service, where he lost 
his valuable life by exposure to the climate. Capt. Kitson was an Englishman 
and in the prime of life. He was, we are informed, for some time employed in 


the construction of the Liverpool Docks. 

With feelings of the deepest regret, we announce the death of the Hon. 
Charles Norton, son of Lord Grantley, and Son-in-Law to His Excellency Sir 
Colin and Lady Campbell—Military Secretary to His Excellency, and a Cap- 
tain in His Majesty's 52d Regiment.— Though the period of the residence of 
this worthy man in this Garrison was but short, his excellent disposition, and 
social, unassuming habits, had greatly endeared him to a numerious circle of ac- 
quantances. His remains were interred on Saturday last, with the hon- 
ourdue to hisrank. The funeral was attended by the Members of H. M. Coan- 
cil, the gentlemen of the Bar, and a very large number of the other inhabitants 
of the Town.—Halifax paper. 


is leathern jerkin, muunted on his fiery steed, and armed with his huge blun- | the United States. 


benefit to Mr. Horn, the compuser of the Oratorio, the Remission of Sin, on 


shin and a well-educated mother cannot fail to instil into her young offspring the 


We are happy to hear that the New York Musical Society intend to give a | principles of religion and virtue.” . The book will be one of high importance to 


the 25th inst. It is our sincere wish that this benefit will be a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of the high professional claim of this gentleman on the musical public 


those who love to see the union of wisdom, simplicity, poverty, and content. 


4. Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By G. W. Cooke. ‘This appears to be’ 


the addition of one more to the number of indifferent “lives” of a remarkable” 
of New York. Arrangements, we ‘understand, are making by a committee of | but anomalous man. ‘The life of Bolingbroke, however well written, is chiefly 


his friends and lovers of music, to make the benefit substantial as well as com- | Miserable satire upon human nature, exhibiting the power of disappointment‘ 


plimentary. 


and spleen over the most philosophic temperament, or, on the other hand, shew-- 


Bellini’s delightful opera, the Somnambulist, was produced jast night with a | 19g how the paltry politics of the world can take plate of those higher aspira- 
success altogether unprecedented. With a story and incidents the most touch- | tiens which learning and elevated sentiments, such as he undoubtedly possessed 
ing, the music is sweet and beautiful in the highest degree, and penetrated the | Should have produced. But his disgraces and his retirements, his affected dis 
house with the deepest emotion. The singing and acting of that superb vocal- | dain of the world, but real anguish of spirit, have been well set forth by many 
ist, Mrs. Wood, was beyond all praise, and Mr. Wood surpassed himself. . We | Writers ; and to warrant a new work on the subject, there should have beer new» 
regret that at this late hour we cannot say more, or point out with adequate jus- | Matter, or a new view of the man, both of which, on the present occasion, seem 


tice the merits of Mrs. Conduit, Mr. Brough. and the orchestra. The getting up 
does great credit to the management, and the piece must have a splendid career. 

Mr. Booth having disappointed the audience at the Bowery theatre a few 
evenings since, has made an apology tothe public. Sudden and afflicting indis- 
position, to which he is much subject, was the cause of his error, and not? ca- 
price. He should, therefore, be treated with kindness and forbearance by a ge- 
nerous public. 


THE ANNUALS. 

Flowers of Loveliness. Evited by the Countess of Blessington. Upon this 
superb annual the eye can gaze with delight, the imagination can dwell with rap- 
ture, and the severe judgment can continue with constancy. It is is beyond 
controversy the most magnificent publication of the kind we have ever seen; 
and we shall not hesitate to describe briefly every plate of a work sach as it is 
not often our good fortune tosee. The titles of the plates are all flowers, but 
they each tell a tale. ‘ The Lily ;” the mother and her maid are screening a 
lovely infant, that holds in its little hand a lily, scarcely fairer than the cherub 
itself. The moon is in crescent. and throwing her mild beams in at a gothic 
window in the back-ground. ‘* The Forget-me-not ;” two beautiful females ina 
boat which is under sail, one gazes with a melancholy expression on the flower 
which she holds, whilst the other waves her veil to fnends on the shore. “ The 
and near them are two lovely watchers, looking in the direction of the declining 
| luminary ; one is weeping, whilst the other is sadly and anxiously gazing either 
| at a departed or for an expected one. ‘ Hearts-ease,” a charming female figure 
| holds with calm satisfaction the miniature portrait of her lover, whilst her friend 
| with an air of espiegleric, is fastening to her bosom a sprig of hearts-ease.— 
| ** Roses ;’’ two female figures seated in a bower of roses, the one is a blonde, 
with a wreath of white roses round her head; the other is a brunetie with flow- 
ing ringlets of dark hair and a red rose placed on one side of the head. * Lily 
| of the Valley ;” two beautiful rustic maidens seated at a cottage door, one of 
whom holds in each hand a sprig of that elegant yet simple flower. ** Snow- 


” 





| drops ;” this beautiful and touching design represents three sisters et a parent's 
grave; the youngest, a mere child, holds a snow-drop, whilst others are strewed 
| upon the grave. We should observe that in each of these designs the two 
| figures relieve each other by being fair and dark; but the delicacy of the expres- 
sion in their countenances, their appropriate action, the chasteness of the group- 
ing, the—we could go on for ever in superlatives, and hardly do justice to these 
lovely plates, the designs for which are by E. T. Parris Esq., and the execution 
from the gravers of Thomson, Woolnorth, Eagleton, and others, the most cele- 
brated in their day. The work is in 4to. and 1s altogether unique as an Annual, 

Specimens of this work as weil as Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap- Book—men- 
tioued in another part of this paper—and other annuals may be found at Wm. 
Jackson's in Cedar street. 


The Harpers have published vol. 2 of the uniform edition of the works of 





to be wanting. Mr. Cooke, therefore, has incurred what should always be the 
fate of book-makers—a castigation. 

5. Tours in America, by Latrobe, Abdy, Reed, gc. It is a matter of re- 
joicing, as far as regards the exhibition of a liberal spirit, that all the English 
Critical Journals, now treat of America, and American affairs with an air of 
candour and friendly ieeling which was not always perceptible in some of them. 
The accounts of travellers who speak favourably of the United States, her insti- 
tutions, and her national manners, are read with attention and the desire to un- 
derstand them, yet without shutting the eyes of criticism upon such points as 
offer a fair field for discussion. ‘The works named in the present article are all 
favourable in the main to the countries which have been visited. With regard! 
to the value of these opinions, perhaps, the highest is due to Latrobe, who has- 
been the most sparing in his examples, and the most shrewd in his reflections. 
Those of Reed and Matheson are kindly meant towards the human race, but 
they are the remarks of speculative men, full of philanthrophy, but not of expe- 
rience in this part of human nature. Abdy is an enthusiast, and the warmth of 
his feelings is expressed frequently in eloquent language, but he follows thé 
French Commissioners in his ideas, and his slave-pictures are counterparts of 
those in the Marie.—Irving’s Tour on the Prairies seems to be received with. 
unequivocal satisfaction, and Hoffman’s Winter in the far West is highly com- 
mended. 

6. Emigration—Letters on Canada. The subject matter of this article in- 
cludes the consideration of the British Australian colonies, as well as those of 
Canada ; and the object seems to be the encouragement of voluntary deportation 
on the part of small capitalists, and industrious Jabourers, rather than that they 
should stay in the mother country straggling under the difficulties of an over 
grown population, or compelled to debar themselves from the social blessings of 
domestic life. Indeed every hour shows the increasing importance of such con- 
siderations, and when we reflect upon the almost countless thousands of acres of 
capital soil in the Canadas, and of a large tract altogether unexplored, on the 
opposite side of the glube, it seems little less than fatwity thats «aumerous a 
portion of ovr industrious countrymen should continue to languish at home in 
indigence and distress, rather than turn their faculties and talents to valuable 
account, in some of the colonies of their own country. Captains Sturt and 
Irwin have furnished Australian matter, and two other pampblets call attention 
to the Canadas. The statistics and calculations are valuable as far as they go, 
and this article generally, is of high interest. 

7. Etrurian Antiquities. The author of the work which gives title to ‘ne pre- 
sent article, follows the school of the German philosophers, in exploding the 
fables which have so long been received for true, respecting the origin and antiqui- 
ties of the Grecian and Italian states. His investigations seem to have run parallel 
with those of Neibuhr, Miiller, and the other reformers of ancient history, and is 
the more valuable, as he is one of the very few Italian writers who have obsery- 
ed the German researches without jealousy. Upon a comparison of this work, 





| Mr. Bulwer. This volume embraces the Disowned entire. Each work of this 
| edition, which is handsomely got ap, and enriched with plates, is comprised in 
| one volume. 


The same publishers have also issued No. 12 of Mrs, Sherwood’s works, 


being volume 4 of the ** Lady of the Manor.” It is adorned with plates, and as 
usual, very nicely printed. 

Mr. John Doyle, 12 Liberty street, has just published Cobbett’s American 
Farmer, in a cheap and portable form. This useful little work should be in the 
possession of all those who study and practice horticulture. 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CVIII. 

This best of the Quarterlics is replete in the number before us with interesting 

matter. One or two of the subjects are local in their title, but the critiques are 

of general application; and the entire selection is perhaps better adapted to the 
| consideration of readers on this side of the Atlantic, than is usual with the 
| English reviews. We shall give a brief sketch of the different articles touched 
upon in this number, with a report of the manner in which they are treated by 
the reviewers. 

1. English Lexicography—Including reviews of Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, 
that of Noah Webster, and two parts of a new dictionary by Charles Richard- 
son. In this article the critic exhibits much philological research, and whilst 
he liberally points out advantages in any of the works, he is by no means nice 
in shewing up blunders. We find in particular that he beavily condemns the 
laborious but faulty dictionary of Webster. There is indeed something very 
absurd in the idea of a person setting up for a lexicographer upon a great scale, 
, whilst he constantly acknowledges his ignorance of a language known to be the 
radix of several European tongues, including that of which he is composing a 
dictionary? The praise which he bestows on Todd and Richardson is much 
| qualified, and—to us at least—he clearly points out errors both in plan and exe- 

cution. Philologists may find exercise for their acumen in the perusal of this 
| paper. 
2. The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire. By Hartley Coleridge. The 
| subject of this critique includes the lives of men who will be eclebrated till the 
end of time : among others—Gen. Fairfax ; the Earl of Derby ; Roger Ascham ; 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; Mason, the Poet ; Richard Arkwright ; Roscoe ; 
| Capt. Cook ; and Congreve, the dramati> writer. Here are subjects to engage 
the attention of the patriot, the soldier, the scholar, the christian, the phi- 
lanthropist, the adventurous and traveller, the poet, and the machinist; here 
are the lives of men whose fame has not been confined to the little world of a 
| few miles in circumference, or to their own brief hour of time, but whe have 
caused their names to be known over earth’s wide extent, and engraven in cha- 
racters which time cannot erase. These lives seem to have been written in a 
happy vein, as if the author had felt the inspiration of his themes,—the surest 
way to produce a book worthy of perusal. It is part of the critic's vocation to 
find fault, and to differ in opinion from his author; but the final judgment may 














with those of the profound investigators just named, the author Micali has estab- 
lished his character for careful enquiry and sound results ; and his work is con~ 
sidered to be a great accession to the science of history. 

8. Isa review of Mr. Wilis’s Pencillings by the Way. 


9. Quin’s Steam voyage down the Danube.—It is matter of no inconsiderable- 


importance to find that®the noble Danube, which rons through so large a part of 


tion; no scheme that policy could have designed would be so likely to make 
those portions of Europe known tu the rest, and make them in themselves ad- 
vantageous, as this. The development of their capabilities, the extension of 
their intercourse, which hitherto has been much restricted, must inevitably 
ensue from such an introduction; and the political effects in the eyes of the 
Russian, Austrian and Ottoman Powers must be evidently of great moment at 
those courts. Considering the comparative rapidity with which a steam jour- 
ney is pursued, itis remarkable to perceive the number and judicious observa- 
tions which Mr. Quin has been enabled to make of the people, their manners 
and the effects likely to be produced by this new inland navigation; but the 
main importance of the work arises from the consideration of the Muscevite 


er. the rapidity of its increase, and the necessity of inspiring a powerful check: 
upon it. On these accounts the work itself, and the paper in the review become 
worthy of aserious perusal, independent of the literary excellencies they may 
possess. 

10. Ion, a Tragedy. A tragedy worth naming as such is a very novel thing 
in these days of hot-bed literature. Dramatie productions are now for the most 
part of a very ephemeral nature; even with the advantage of 

‘Gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder” 

| with the meretricious aids of * dresses, scenery, and decorations,” their reign is 
| not more than a few nights, and then they are consigned to oblivion Whilst 
those that are founded on the rules of the ancient drama, stand but a poor 
chance of being represented at all. So greatly has corruption crept in upon this 
particular region of literature. The present work has been only privately 
printed, as it should seem, and the modesty of the author has not allowed bim 
to bring it upon the boards. From the copious specimens, however, which are 
given in the critique, it may fairly be predicated that it would be received with 
high satisfaction by a public of taste. The language is smooth, sonorous, vigorous, 
and poctical; the incidents are moving, the sentiments chaste, and the whole 
highly classical. 

11. Robespierre. The paper of this title has been written upon two works, 
professing to set the principles of this remarkable and dreadful man in a truer 
light than hitherto they have been viewed by the world. His defenders do not 
content themselves with palliating his enormities, but proceed to proclaim the 
purity of his motives and the virtue of his character. In this, however, they 
have been greatly defective, and the worke themselves are but a peg on which the 








be found in the concluding lines of the criticism :—**So much original thought 
is very rarely found in any modern volume ; and differing as we do from what | 
we perceive to be the author’s inclinations in certain agitated questions of | 
politics, we can nevertheless declare that throughout the whole work we have | 
met with no expression which did not bear testimony to the integrity of his 
principles, and to the generosity of his heart. Cum talis et tantus sit speramus 


. pe 
nostrum fulurum ¢s8se. 


writer of this paper hangs his own ideas of the matter. It would be trite to 
enter into the particulars of Robespierre’s political life; they have long been 
before the world in all their blackness ; but as he was also one of the most reserved 
of men, there bas always been a difficulty in accounting for actions that were 
not anfrequently at variance with each other ; and it would seem to be still # de~ 
sideratum to get a life of Robespierre sufficiently correct and sufficiently inti- 
mate with bis private emotions. Atrocious as his character was, we know that 





3 Barrow’s Visit to Iceland in 1834. The very name of the author of the 
book here in review is a passport to attention. He is son to Mr. Secretary Bar- 
row, of the Admiralty, long known as one of the most scientific among English 


there is no human being of unmixed evil in his composition, and that a good 
‘life’ of such a man would be a great moral lesson. The writer thinks that 
such is not to be found in the works before him, and concludes by endeavouring 


writers, and he promises well to tread in the steps of his father. Iceland has | ¢4 ,timulate such as have accurate sources of mformation, to give them to the 
, 


become a region of powerful interest, since the spirit of general education has 
begun to exert an influence in the world. It is well known that no where, not 
even in Prussia or Bavaria, is there such sedulous regard to useful education 
as in the bleak and desolate valleys of this hyperborean island; and we are not 


sorry to perceive that the important fact is understood there, which is too little 


remarked in more southern climes, that sound education is to be begun by the | ' 
| This arrangement does not, of course, apply t@ the existing list of subseritwrs, 


mother. The author tells us that “the authority given to the clergy, by law, not 


world. 





| *_ * Persons intending to become new subscribers to the next volume, will 
confer a favour on us by forwarding their names as early as possible ; and by 
doing so immediately, they will be supplied with the next six #r tnrer- 
vening numbers without charge. We make this small sacrifice. in order to bring 
the date of the subscriptions to a convenient period, viz:. the first of the year, 


the Austrian and Turkish dominions, should new be subjected to steam naviga- 


influence which is continually in action in those quarters, the spread of its pow-- 

















































































DRY UP YOUR TEARS, 





JE PARS DEMAIN! 


IL FAUT QUITTER MARIE. 
The Poetry by T. H. Bayly. The Music from the Opera of Marie, by Herold. Philadelphia—Fiot, Meignen & Co , 217 Chesnut-st. 
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Dry up your tears, dry up your tears. 
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Dry up your tears, one smile before 


One gentle smile to cheer your Lover's heart ; 
And think of this, to meet again will give you 
A joy they never know who never part. 

Dry up your tears, dry up your tears. 


I leave you, 


. 


| Et qu'un adieu de tendre confiance 


Je pars demain! et comme en notre enfance, 
Un seul instant donnez moi votre main: 


Vienne adoucir les ennuis de l’absence. 


Je pars demain! je pars demain! 

















- Davieties. 


The white locks of Sir Robert Grant, the new Governor of Bombay, have 
obtained from him among the wags of that Presidency the familiar appe!lation 
of * White-headed Bob.” 


Voltaire, in his ** Philosophical Dictionary,” tells of a beggar asking alms in | 
the suburbs of Madrid, when a passer by said to him, ** Are you not ashamed to 


folluw that infamous employment, as you are able to work!” ‘To which the 
beggar smartly replied, ** Sir, I asked your charity, not your advice.” 


‘ 
Beau Douro.—Lord Wellington, in those days, (as he was aware,) was always | 


designated among the soldiers by the name of Old Douro. The morning after 
the battle, the celebrated D. M. of the guards rode up toa group of staff officers, 
and demanded if any of them had seen Beau Douro that morning! His lord- 
ship who was there reclining on the ground in his boat-cloak, started up, and 
said, ** Well! by . Inever knew I was a beau before !""—Kincaid’s Random 
Shots from a Riflleman. 

Turkish Wit.—Nass-red-dyn, the Turkish Esop, wishing to propitiate the 
conquering Tamerlane, proposed to carry him fruit. ‘ Hold,’ said he, ** two 
heads are better than one ; I will ask my wife whether I had better carry quinces 
or figs.’ His wife replied, ** Quinees will please him best, because they are 
larger and finer.” ‘ ilowever useful the advice of others may be,” rejoined 
Nass-red-diyn, “it is never well to follow that of a woman; I am determined to 
take fizs’’ When he arrived in the camp, Tamerlane amused himself by throw- 
ing the figs at his bald head. At every blow Nass-red-dyn exclaimed. ** God be 
praised.’ ‘Tamerlane inquired what be meant. “I am thanking God that I 
did not follow my wife's advice,” replied Nass-red-dyn, ‘for if I had brought 





quinces instead of figs I should certainly have a broken head.”"—Mrs. Child's | 


Condition of Women. 
Railroad Travelling.—Among other things, the consul described to the Turk 
our steam carriages, which, he said, travelled forfy-fire miles an hour, calling 


upon me to vouch for his veracity ; and upon my hesitating, he exclaimed, ** Oh, | 


yes, I know it is so; for I have read it in the newspapers.”— Monro’s Summer 
Ramile in Syria. 

A Reasonable Request.—An anecdote in the last New Monthly reminds us of 
the following :—At his first breakfast in new lodgings a gentleman was much 
annoyed by finding hairs in his butter. As the mildest, but most effectual mode 
of reproof, he thus addressed the servant, when she came to take away the 
butter ; but for the future, he so good as to bring the hairs in one plate, and the 


butter in another, that I may mix them in what proportion I like.” 





——y 


2 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Welland Canal Company held at | 


their ofhee in St. Catharines, on the 3d day of Noy, 1835— 


THEREAS it was reported to the Board that a notice has appeared in several | 


papers in the state of New York, and been copied into the Canada papers— 
“ That the Welland Canal would be closed on the 19th day of Novernber?— 
Resolved, That this Board never did authorise such notice to be pr smulgated, nor 
Mm any way give their sanction thereto. 
Resolved, that the Welland Canal shall be keptopen until impeded by the ice, 
sy order of the Board, INO. CLARK, Secretary. 


\ OW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that 
4% 1s exhibiting,in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fo! 











1 
he 


” a full-length statue of Robert 


lowing figures: “Old Mortality and his Pony ; 
Burns; ** Willie ind Allan,” from the song ** Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut;” 


“on, et » 66 Ge ’ 
lam O'Shanter,” “ Souter Johnny,” and other works, 
pen from | P & . 7 sil t t 
Open from 10 A.M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. Admittance 


25 cents. {Oct. 17,] 

vr i a pe oa GN San AS Ben XLT UPA kz CY Ear kG SP CRUE Geeeeeee - 
N Ot 1¢ K.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D. having formed an association, 
p uncer the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry, in 
att its bran at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets. 
Strangers an {those unacquainted with their mode of practice, ate respectfully refer- 
re to the following eminent + ysicians:— F 

Wm. James Mac neve n, M.D., Ge orge Bushe, M.D., John W. Fran is, M.D., 


Ex- Professor 


4h iis PREMI 
can I itu 


ute Rutger’s Medical College. 


he late bout {Oct. 3!-1f. 
UM GOLD MEDAL, Shiver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
: ’ re awarded for the best Incorruntible " 

of insert ' g them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental St 





eeth, superior method 


“- Pe tas irgery 
«ot wel ‘ . ‘Tr - 
--to JON A’ i AN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
ar 
. a {[Jan.10.-ly. 








rs-st., iN. 

> . & ¢ ee — ee 
yak WV _ é ( » gold and Silver refiners, assayers, and swee p smelter 
Vince, No 2 New Street, New-York, reGinery corner of Bank and Westst. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
| The payments of premium may be eithe: made annuaii;, ©r in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one kandred dollars for one year. 

















| Age. 1 year. ge. year. ge. year. ge. 1 year. 
; 14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 bl 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
| 48 089} 30 131] 42 185) 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
| 21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
| 22 0 91 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
| 23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
| 24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
| 25 1 00 37 143{ 49 1 94 


a Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
; Interest will be allowed as follows: 

| Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4} per cent. 
| “a “ 4 “ “ 


3 “ “ 


100 for 5 months, 
100 - for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 

Gulian C. Verplanck, Ino. Mason, 
; rE P. G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
| W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
| John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
| Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
| John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
| R.A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


“ “ 


| Wm. Bard, 


James Kent 
Peter Harmony, 


H.C. De Rham, 
Thos, J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BAFD, President. 


[March 21-ly. 





ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
J 200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
} ; wes house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a perch, and a piazza, a large new 
ee barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
| and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
| trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. ‘The land is excellent, 

and hes w ell. The neignbourhood is good and healthy. 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 

in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, aframe barn, 30 by 50 
| feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, wells, and a 

creek, One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 
A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
_ . cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 
and a Kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 
smoke house. 

A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 

, shar 2 ¢ . ‘ P 
| two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a we! 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
in cullivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
chard, two wells and several springs. 

V ‘ry many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis, 

nla teen mae nl r " 
Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent, interest upon mortgoge or the best 
| personal security, 
ore s desirans af awi , J "4 . 
‘. ers — desirous of receiving money from England, W ales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
— pow of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
paym pat be advised by the European bankers 
” a! S >HI +— . - ~*: 2 
_~ ish Bil x, Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
nl . . *1 . : ’ ' > 
| aPP t 4 fHOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 7 [Sept. 26 ] 


g AMILTON AND PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD.—Notice is hereby given 

‘atan mstalment of 5 per cen. has been de clared this da vy, Oct. 7, and stock- 
holders are requested to pay the same to the Secret tary at the C 
the town of Hamilton, on Monday, the 23! of Nov. ‘ 
By order of the Board. 











ympany’s office, in 
I next, being 12s. and 6¢, on each 
GEO. MIDDLETON, Secretary. 
{Oct. 17, t. Nov. 21, 


hare 








q ECTUR E ON BOOK-K EEPING.—C. C. Sentsiddlintieie on thn Study - 
4 Book-keeping, with the Balance Sheet, just published.—For sale at the book- 


Gar [Oct. 17, tf.] 


| Store 7 Cedarestreet,—Price 124 cents. 

| } , a “4 

| VAR HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city. and 
(<= devoting his time to the ir struction of Singing, Piano-fort« , and the Theory 
of C mo ition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Musi 

sellers, Broadway. Sept, 26.] 











| subscibers at New York, will be forwarded t 


in both departments of the profession at No.4 Park Place. [April 4.---6m.] 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation, (aug. 20. 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 

Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rey. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Kobert Hogan, Esq. John 8. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKE'S. 


Sp g bee AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
| 





























Ships. Masters. | Days of Seiing from | Days o  aebins from 
New York. Liverpool, 

Caledonia, |Graham, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, [Delano, og * og © Of * 24, * 24, * 26, 
Hibernia, |Wilson, “616, ** 16, * 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheflield, | Allen, og) og’ He gg) wg aw glow g, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,] ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, *. ° 3° 2 oe ee 24, 
Columbus, Cobb, * 16, ** 16, * 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, \Holdrege, *o96, *. 96, % 662 38> & tory 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 16, “ 16, “a 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, “6, “-¢, © oF @ ae mm, ™ 3, 
Britannia, |Waite, 36, * 16, **, Hee 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
England, |[Maxwell, og, “.94. © ge; * 2 Se 8, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ‘* 16, * 16, s 16, 
Independence, Nye, se 8, * 67° Hy? 24, 
North Amer’ca, |Dixey, “16, * 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 
Virginian \Ilarris, “36, * % & 3 * oe ce 8, 


, 

These ships are all of the firsiclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Rri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpowl, | 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta'es, England, and Virgiaian," 

SILAS WOOD, GEO. T. TRIMBLE, and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

















Ships, Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sarling from 
New-York. | Javre. . 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,{/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 28s 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, April24, Aug.16,) “* 16, ee — a’ 
Francois Ist, J. Casitoff. ** 16, Mcy 8, “ 24,|Mar. I, 6, “ 16. 
Normandie, iW.W. Pell) ‘* 24, ‘°° 16, Sept. 8, a &, July Ni 24, 
Chs. Carroll, {W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1y 24, _ 24, Nov. , 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ‘** 8, May 24, Sept.16, 16, es 8, a 3° 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderhold!] ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24, April |, 16, a if. 
Poland, |Anthony, ~ 24, “ 16, Oct. 8, Bs Aug. 1, 24. 
Eric, i. Funk, Mar. 1, July ~ ao rn oa : 24, Dec i 
lbary \Haw s * 8. June 24, Oct. Ih, dy ’ 
n ty a seadderd. oe i", July 8, Nov.24,)May 1, os 16, Jan 1 
Sully, IC.A.Forbes| *¢ 24, “* 16,Dec. 8) ** 8, Dept. I, “ 24, 
France, iC. Funk, April 1, Aug. : l, mm l = 24, a = Feb “he 
Francis Depau, |H.Rol inson,| ** &, July 24, ae If ‘ lh, a ie _ s° 
Rhone, lJ. Rockett, * 16, Aug. 8, 24,jJune 1, ’ Bete 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant —— 8 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be Se yar tile oe Saaee of the 


tence cluding es and stores of every Jescription ee 

subscibers at New Y will be I y the ir packets, free of allcharges except 
heexpenses actut om od. a Na 6 
theexpenses actually incurres: BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGS TON, 29 Wall st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


Ee heen 





